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Robert  and  Ralph,  gifted  M>ns  of  the 
famed  trumpet  virtuoso,  Rafael  Mendez, 
team  their  talents,  too,  with  OLDS. 
Symbolic  of  the  finest  instruments,  OLDS  is  a 
tradition  among  musicians  who  demand 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
F.  E.  OLDS  &  SON,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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MUSIC 


CAMP 


June  21-Au^8t  1 
19  5  4 


Midwestern  MUSIC  CAMP 

(AIRIiated  with  Midwestern  Art  Camp) 


^zaiiVUn^^:  6  weeks  of  Music,  Opportunity  and  Fun 


CONCERT  BAND.  The  camp  band  of  175  select  players  presents  formal 
concerts  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  outdoor  theater  under  various  guest 
conductors. 

-►  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  The  camp  orchestra  of  100  members  presents 
regular  weekly  concerts  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Hoch 
Auditorium. 

CHORAL  GROUPS.  The  camp  chorus  will  have  175  singers,  out  of  which 
will  be  developed  an  a  cappella  choir,  madrigal  singers,  and  vocal  en> 
sembles.  The  chorus  appears  in  concert  each  Sunday  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning. 

-¥  OPERA  AND  OPERA  WORKSHOP.  Opera  and  opera  workshop  adds  con¬ 
siderable  glamour  to  the  overall  camp  program  and  is  open  to  high  school, 
college  and  grafluate  students  desiring  experience  in  opera  production. 
Two  full  opera  performances  will  be  presented  near  the  end  of  the  camp. 

0 

THEORY.  Courses  in  theory  and  music  appreciation  are  among  the  regular 
features  of  the  camp. 


-►  PRIVATE  LESSONS.  Artist  teachers  will 
offer  lessons  covering  the  entire  field  of 
music. 

-►  DRUM  MAJORING  AND  BATON  TWIRL¬ 
ING  with  nationally  known  drum  major 
in  charge. 

-►  ORGANIZED  RECREATION  and  SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES. 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  GUEST  CON¬ 
DUCTORS. 

-►  OUTSTANDING  CAMP  ORGANIZATIONS 


For  further  information  write:  Midwestern 
Music  Camp,  Russell  L.  W  iley,  Director, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


plan  noiu  la  dfiend  a  Summed  '‘^Q/acation  in 


17th  Season 


Camp  Management: 

FRANKLIN  D.  MURPHY 
Chanctllor  of  tha  Univarsity 
THOMAS  GORTON 
Daon,  School  of  Fina  Arts 
RUSSELL  L.  WILEY 
Comp  Diractor 
GERALD  M.  CARNEY 
Associota  Diractor 
CLAYTON  KREHBIEL 
Choral  Diractor 
JOHN  NEWFIELD 
Diractor,  Univarsity  Thaotar 
and  Summar  Oparo  Workshop 

Guest  Conductors: 

PAUL  CHRISTIANSEN 
Choral  Conductor,  Concordia  Col. 
RICHARD  DUNCAN 
Conductor,  Omaha  Symphony 
Orchastro 

GUY  FRASER  HARRISON 
Conductor,  Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 
LEO  KUCINSKY 

Conductor,  Sioui  City  Symphony 
DANIEL  MARTINO 
Diractor  of  Band,  Indiana  Univ. 
LLOYD  PFAUTSCH 
Choral  Diractor,  Illinois  Weslayon 
MORRIS  POASTER 
Choral  Diractor,  Phillips  Univ. 
GERHARD  SCHROTH 
Chicago  Conductor,  Arrongar, 
Composer 
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CIRCU 
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TEEN-4 


No.  30-A  B"  TENOR 


The  preferred  moderately  priced  tenor  among 
young  musicians.  Lxact  pro{x>rtions  of  bore  and 
taper  assure  round,  full  tone  from  lowest  to 


highest  notes.  Low  register  is  especially  soft  and 
resonant.  Fool-proof  floating  style  octave  mecha¬ 
nism  eliminates  adjustment  difficulties.  Extra 
high  F  fingertip  facilitates  fast  passages  using 
high  E  and  F  Fully  articulated 
G:  mechanism.  Price  with  case  .  . 


ALTO 


No.  20-A  E 


Perfectly  tuned  throughout  the  scale  with 
exact  pro|K>rtions  of  Irore  and  taper  .  .  . 
easy  to  blow  .  .  .  rich,  resonant  tone.  Pat¬ 
ented,  single-spring  type  octave  mecha¬ 
nism.  Drawn,  leakproof  tone  hole  scxkcts. 
More  convenient  key  grouping  for  faster 
fingering.  Fully  articulated 
GS  mechanism.  With  case .  . 


Extra  strong,  lightweight  cases. 
Lined  with  curly  plush,  pyroxylin 
covered  and  extra  wide  binding. 
Quality  hardware  and  handle. 
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R.  A.  Veldea  s 


28  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO  4,  njJNOlS 
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A  magazine  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  school  music — 
edited  for  music  directors,  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 
Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music  motivator  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  America  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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School  musicians  applaud  — 

John  Francis  Farinaeei  of  Cleveland  Heishis,  Ohio 

"I  am  a  strong  bolievor  that  music  taockors  owa  it  to  thair  tormar  studants  and  com¬ 
munity  to  organize  adult  organizations  in  thair  communities.  Too  many  of  our  school  chil- 
dran,  after  graduation  fail  to  find  musical  organizations  in  which  they  can  utilize  thair 
musical  training.  Thay  would  enjoy  this  opportunity,"  says  John  Farinaeei,  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Farinacci's  background  in  education  and  eiperiance  has  brought  him  national  recog¬ 
nition  in  many  ways.  His  most  recent  honor  was  to  be  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  newly  formed  "American  School  Bond  Directors  Association."  After  finishing  his  eorly 
training  at  the  Patrick  Henry  Junior  High  School  and  the  East  High  School  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  he  went  on  to  Kent  State  University  in  Kent,  Ohio  to  receive  his  B.S.  and  M.A. 
degrees.  Since  then  he  has  taken  further  study  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

During  the  eleven  years  ha  conducted  the  school  orchestras  and  bands  at  Kent  State 
University  School,  he  won  many  first  division  ratings  at  the  state  contests.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out,  he  entered  the  United  States  Army  as  a  private  and  was  discharged 
a  major  in  the  Signal  Corps  four  and  one-half  years  later.  Ha  has  been  in  his  present 
position  at  Cleveland  Heights  since  1949  during  which  time  his  fame  has  continued  to  grow. 
He  is  in  constant  demand  as  an  adjudicator  and  clinical  conductor  in  many  states,  both 
for  orchestra  and  band.  Ha  organized  and  is  conducting  the  Akron  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Though  a  very  busy  man,  Mr.  Farinaeei  still  takas  time  to  enjoy  his  favorite  hobbies,  build¬ 
ing  radio  sets  and  amplifiers,  and  playing  goK.  Besides  his  lovely  wife  Alice,  his  family  con- 
si  ts  of  Kathleen  7,  Ann  Bryce  6,  John  F.  4,  and  Billy  Bryce  3. 

For  being  a  man  of  deep  conviction,  integrity,  and  for  developing  a  national  reputation 
for  "getting  the  job  dona,"  the  entire  staff  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tokos  great  pride 
j  in  presenting  John  Francis  Farinaeei  as  a  man  who  is  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 
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DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

ficfuilva  Distribetors 
1243  S.  Wabash  Cbleage  S 


The  especial  needs  of  begin¬ 
ners  hove  directed  the  design¬ 
ing  of  the  Whitehall  "Stu- 
denta".  It's  SO  EASY  TO 
PLAY,  troublesome  passages 
ran  be  mastered  with  less  ef¬ 
fort.  lesides,  it's  built  so  sturdy, 
the  worst  parade  weather  won't 
mar  its  smooth  action!  Mod¬ 
erately  priced,  too. 


Also  try  WHITEHALL 
TROMBONES— TSUMPETS 
CORNETS— SAXOPHONES 
CLARINETS-PICCOLOS 
OBOES— MARIMBAS 
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This  hoy  has  talent.  His  progress  in 
just  a  few  months  proves  that.  ’ 
Hut,  like  most  youngsters,  he  has  pride,  too. 
Playing  in  the  hand,  he  seeretly  felt 
conspicuous  pla'ying  a 
substitute  for  the  real  thing. 

^Now  it’s  fun  to  practice!” 


Fun,  because  he’s  the  proud  owner  of  a 
genuine  grenadilla  wood  clarinet  like  the 
professionals  use.  He  gets  a  true  wood-wind 
tone,  and  it  plays  so  easily,  too. 
An  expensive  change?  Not  at  all,  because 
it’s  an  Edgware,  priced  only 
\  slightly  higher  than  plastic  clarinets. 


CoiTi|Hete  with  cane  and  accenHorirH, 
the  grenaililla  wtKMi  Mb  Kdf'ware,  17 
keys,  6  ring,  iit  only. . 

Same  at  above,  only  with  rbonile  bell,  complete  tll9.S0 


Daolarsi  For  rantal  purpotat,  Edgware  it  alto  available 
in  ebonite  at  $1 19.50,  complete. 


’■  GRENADILLA  WOOD 

hd^ware 

Now  with  powpr  forged  nickel  tilver  keys 


For  name  of  neareat  dealer  and 
full  parliculara  on  Edgware,  world'a  nimtl  popular 
wood  clarinet,  write  C.  Bruno  &  Son,  Inc., 
460  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  — 
or  1100  Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
In  Canada;  Booeey  and  liawkes,  Toronto. 
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SMart  Ideas  — 


Selmer  Announces  New 
Mutes  for  Student  Use 

student  trumpeters  are  often  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  choosing  be¬ 
tween  mutes  that  are  too  expensive 
for  them  on  the  one  hand,  or  too 
fragile  and  too  stuffy  in  tone  quality 
on  the  other. 

Styratone  Mutes  will  solve  the 
problem  for  these  students.  Precision 
molded  of  the  finest  Polystyrene  plas¬ 
tic,  they  are  impervious  to  water 
damage,  and  highly  resistant  to 
breakage  in  normal  use.  The  dimen¬ 
sional  stability  of  polystyrene  and 
the  care  with  which  these  mutes  are 
manufactured  assure  the  student  that 
every  one  is  an  exact  replica  of  its 
master  model — perfected  by  one  of 
England’s  outstanding  instrumental¬ 
ists. 

The  skillful  design  of  the  new  Sty¬ 
ratone  Mutes  eliminates  the  stuffiness 
so  characteristic  of  many  low  cost 
mutes,  and  the  natural  resonance  of 
polystyrene  makes  Styratone  Mutes 
brilliant  as  well  as  free  blowing.  The 
price  is  $6.50  for  the  set  of  three. 

All  three — straight,  cup  and  wow 
are  bright  red,  trimmed  with  gold, 
and  come  in  an  attractive  display 
package.  Styratone  mutes  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  Selmer  in  England  and 
distributed  by  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc., 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  Be  sure  to  mention 
the  SM  when  you  buy  the  mutes. 


New  Silent  Keyboard 

Introduced  By  Wexler 

David  Wexler  &  Co.,  Chicago 
wholesalers,  has  an  item  that  is  just 
what  schools  have  been  looking  for. 
It  is  a  moderately-priced  4-octave 
piano  practice  keyboard  (silent).  It 
permits  teaching  fingerwork  to  many 


students  at  one  time  .  .  .  without  a 
large  number  of  pianos  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

It  has  regulation  4  octaves,  C  to  C 
— and  regular  piano  size  waterfall 
keys  .  .  .  natural  piano  touch  with 
let-off  like  a  well-regulated  piano 
action  ...  29  white  keys,  20  black. 
Keyboard  comes  in  sturdy  carrying 
case,  covered  in  beautiful  alligator¬ 
grained  waterproof  Keratol  .  .  .  the 
case  equipped  with  sturdy  handle  for 
easy  carrying,  2  locks  and  stop  hinges. 
When  opened  case  top  serves  as  sup¬ 
port  for  method  books  and  music 
literature.  Just  the  thing  for  “Key¬ 
board  Experience”  classes. 

Weight:  only  7*/i  lbs —  easily  por- 
(Turn  to  Page  28) 


New  Audio  &  Visual  Tuner 
Within  School  Budget 

Many  schools  have  wanted  an  elec¬ 
tric  tuner  that  had  both  audio  and 
visual  features.  Because  of  the  high 
cost  involved,  purchase  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  postponed.  The  Pep  Company 
of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Ampliphone  Cori}ora- 
tion  of  Chicago,  hkve  developed  the 
“Audio  and  Visual  Tuner”  which  is 
the  answer  to  the  budget  conscious 
band  and  orchestra  director.  Mr. 
Frank  Chaloupek,  Electronics  Re¬ 
search  Engineer  for  the  Ampliphone 
Corporation  should  receive  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  development  and 
low  cost  of  the  instrument.  The  Targ 
&  Dinner  Inc.  of  Chicago  were  the 
first  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  new  instrument  and  have  become 
the  first  distributor. 

This  tuner  weighs  only  4%  pounds 
— compact  and  portable — it  can  be 
plugg^  into  any  110  volt  electrical 
outlet.  It  will  give  a  constant  note 
for  tuning  either  to  the  “Concert 
A440”  or  “Concert  Bb466” — by  the 
simple  turn  of  the  selector  switch. 

The  electronic  eye  in  this  unit  is 
an  added  means  of  visually  deter¬ 
mining  true  intonation.  It  is  speci- 
(Turn  to  Page  6S) 


New$  From  the  Industry 


New  Magic  Music  Slate 
Saves  Manuscript  Paper 

The  Magic  Music  Slate  offers  a  new 
approach  to  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  theory  and  harmony  student. 
Yes,  it  is  magic  how  pupils  like  to 
work  out  their  music  problems  on 
the  fascinating  Magic  Music  Slate. 

The  slate  comes  in  an  8  x  10*  size  ' 
with  six  lines  of  the  blank  staff  com¬ 
plete  with  a  writing  stylus 

Like  a  flash,  lift  up  the  film  and 
the  slate  is  clear  once  more,  ready 
for  more  musical  ideas.  Not  only  is 
the  Magic  Music  Slate  lots  of  fun 
but  it  offers  a  real  saving  as  it  cuts 
down  on  the  use  of  manuscript  paper. 
The  slate  comes  complete  at  a  retail 
price  of  only  50c.  It  is  made  with  an 
extra  coated  surface  board  which 
will  give  you  long  use  of  this  valu¬ 
able  education  aid.  You  may  order  a 
sample  copy  direct  from  F  &  E  Musk 
Publications,  708  Mitchell  Ave.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Ill.,  or  order  from  your  favorite 
dealer.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  SM. 


Gondolier  Teaches  Melody 
To  Elementary  Students 

A  small  inexpensive  instrument 
known  as  the  Gondolier  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Kentucky  Gardens,  P.O. 
Box  1325,  Ashland,  Kentucky.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  strings  built  in  one 
octave,  the  instrument  could  well  be 
used  with  the  ever  popular  Autoharp 
which  automatically  forms  cords. 

The  Gondolier  has  various  colored 
squares  painted  beneath  each  string 
so  that  the  lower  elementary  grade 
children  may  play  melodies  ’mmedi- 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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'UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD"  INC.,  OSTWALD  BUILDING,  S'^ATEN  ISLAND  1,  N.  \ 
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Jenkins  Special  Vibe  for 

Handicap  Makes  Hit 


Lowest  (Vice 


DROP-FORGED 
NICKEL  SILVER  KEYS 


INTEGRAL  TONE  HOLES 


Billy  Richards,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
born  without  arms,  has  long  nour¬ 
ished  a  desire  to  play  the  vibe.  When 
Grover  Jenkins,  of  Decatur,  Illinois, 
learned  of  Billy’s  youthful  and  seem- 
;  ingly  hopeless  ambition,  it  challenged 
.  his  ingenuity  as  a  manufacturer.  In- 
I  tent  on  helping  Billy  realize  his  wish, 
i  Grover  called  in  James  Ross,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  finally  perfected  an  in- 
:  strument  to  suit  Billy’s  needs. 

Handicapped  as  he  is,  Billy,  who 
is  fourteen  years  old,  plays  with  his 
feet,  holding  the  mallets  with  his 
'  toes.  Manufacturing  the  instrument 
,  created  a  great  mechanical  problem 
since  some  method  of  dampening  the 
bars  had  to  be  worked  out. 

This  instrument  has  a  standard 
2^  octave  keyboard  and  the  frame  is 
mounted  on  short  legs  standing  about 
15  y4  inches  from  the  floor.  To  dam¬ 
pen  the  vibe,  an  adjustable  exten¬ 
sion  arm  was  fasten^  to  the  pedal 
rod  and  a  chin  rest  or  socket  was 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  rod.  This 
attachment  makes  it  possible  to  alter 
the  tone  of  the  vibe  by  pushing  the 
bar  with  the  chin,  getting  a  sustained 
tone  when  pushing  down  with  the 
chin  and  dampening  the  tone  when 
releasing  it. 


No.  3002- 
AUOrraaditUWood 


No.  3000^Bbocuta 


17/6  Boohm  Sytiem 


17/6  Boehm  System 


Complete  Outftt 


Complete  Outfit 


Everybody  knows: 
“FRENCH  CLARINETS 
ARE  BETTER”  ^ 


Dr.  Earl  Kent  of  Conn 

Makes  V.A.  on  Tone 


Using  a  third  dimension,  time,  m 
musical  tone  analysis.  Dr.  Earl  L. 
Kent  and  his  research  staff  at  C.  G. 
i  Conn  Ltd.  have  proved  that  musical 
I  tones  are  not  static  in  harmonic 
content,  but  constantly  changing 
i  throughout  their  duration.  Here,  Dr. 
I  Kent  points  to  a  cutout  made  from 
I  three-dimensional  measurements  of 
the  fundamental  and  harmonics  of  a 
good  tone  related  to  the  three  con¬ 
sidered  elements;  time,  intensity  level 
and  frequency.  Similar  cutouts  are 


Write  for  free  woodwind  catalog-  ^ 


Sole  dietributon  thru  authorited  dealen: 


Buegeleisen  6  Jacobsone^c. 


5-7-9  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  720  BaUiunt  St.,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 
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Prevents  Costly  Domege  .  - 

Nova  craftsmen  perfected  them  .  .  .  every  Nova  comet  and 
tmmpet  has  them  .  .  .  the  “unison”  interchangeable  pistons. 

Now  each  valve  fits  each  casing  .  .  .  eliminating  costly  mistakes, 
jamming  or  careless  assembly. 

The  precision  “unison”  interchangeable  piston  is  recognized  by 
musicians  as  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  piston  and 
instrument  constmction  .  .  .  and  along  with  it  the  fine  instant  sound 
response,  ease  of  playing  .  .  .  volume  control  and  perfected  intonation 
that  is  making  Nova  the  new  standard  in  brass. 

See  the  Nova  dealer  nearest  you  —  ask  for  a  demonstration  on  the 
great  advantages  of  the  unison  piston  ...  or  write  for  brochure  and  we 
will  forward  complete  information  on  the  Nova  line. 
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WHOIESALI  MUSIC  DIVISION 

207  Oak  Street,  Santa  Ana,  California  •  Exclusive  Distributor 
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^  Our  French  Besson  trum- 

pet  has  always  been  rec- 
dmognized  as  the  best  in  the  top 
price  field.  We  now  offer  our  reg¬ 
ular  Besson  trumpet  in  the  medium 
price  class  and  suggest  you  try  it.  In 
playability  and  appearance  you  will 
find  it  without  equal  anywhere  near 
its  price. 


T 


The  Besson  Compensating  Euphonium 
is  the  only  one  made  which  is  in  pitch 
throughout  its  entire  scale.  Why  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  less  than  the  best?  Try  a  Bes¬ 
son  and  convince  yourself;  or,  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  descriptive  folder,  write  us  at  the 
addresses  below. 

SEE  OUR  DISPLAY  AT  THE  MUSIC 

EDUCATORS  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


made  of  poor  tones  which  result  in 
a  more  disjointed,  irregular  pattern, 
lacking  the  reinforcement  of  har¬ 
monics  necessary  for  a  good  tone. 


Pictured  h«r«  it  (L  to  R)  Mr.  Gooffroy 
Hawks  of  London,  En9land,  who  com* 
to  tho  U.  S.  to  tuporvito  tho  dolivory 
of  sovorol  Boston  soutophonot  to  tho 
Univorsity  of  Ootroit.  Noit  to  Mr. 
Hawks  it  tho  smiling  boss  ,ttudont, 
Marvin  Dory,  and  Mr.  Robort  J. 
Toptich,  tho  U.  of  0.  Conductor. 
Moyor't  of  Dotroit  placed  tho  order. 

Norwood  Plant  Expansion 
Points  to  Good  Year 


Additional  space  has  had  to  be 
added  to  the  Norwood  Company’s 
modern  building  in  Morton  Grove, 
Illinois.  According  to  Charles  A. 
Geib,  president,  both  the  music  stand 
and  plastic  injection  molding  depart¬ 
ments  have  grown  so  rapidly  in  the 
past  year  that  the  original  building, 
although  comparatively  new,  was  in¬ 
adequate.  Extension  of  the  building 
now  gives  one-third  more  floor  area. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  presi- 


Exclusive  Wholesale  Distributors  for  the  U.S.A. 


C.  BRUNO  &  SON,  INC. 

1100  Broadway,  San  Anteole,  Toiat 


C.  BRUNO  &  SON.  INC. 
460  W.  34tli  St,  Now  York  1.  N.  Y. 


dent,  Mr.  Geib  is  development  en¬ 
gineer  for  both  the  metal  and  plastic 
divisions.  Design  and  development  of 
special  products  is  a  steady  business 
at  Norwood,  and  these  products  vary 
from  musical  items  to  hair  curlers. 
The  company  has  a  complete  tool 
and  die  shop  and  does  its  own  stamp¬ 
ing  and  plating. 

The  School  Musician  congratulates 
Norwood  on  its  fine  manufacturing 
record  and  its  growth  as  an  important 
supplier  both  in  and  out  of  the  music 
field. 
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The  great  ice  spectacle,  "Holiday  on  Ice",  on  its  coast-to-coast 


tours,  features  the  Clavioline,  played  by  the  show's  concert  pianist 


Artie  Kane.  Audiences  and  producers  alike  share  enthusiasm  for 


this  fascinating  electronic  instrument  ...  a  brilliant  highlight  in  a  stellar 


presentation.  Musicians  and  listeners  throughout  the  nation  are* 


discovering  a  wondrous  new  world  of  music  through  the  versatile,  portable 


Clavioline,  the  most  playable  keyboard  instrument  you’ve  ever  tried  I 


A  PRODUCT  OF  ILECTRONICS  DIVISION  OF  GIBSON,  INC 


CHICAGO  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
30  East  Adams  Street  •  Chicago  3,  III. 
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THE  DIAMOND 


“Our  model  NS,  which  was  a  full 
Conservatory  system  with  open  finger 
holes,  has  been  replaced  by  model 
HS,  also  a  full  Conservatory  system 
but  with  plateaux  keys.” 

“The  newer  model  retails  at 
$402.50,  complete  with  case  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  only  $5.00  more  than  our 
discontinued,  open  ring  model. 

“Until  our  development  of  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  precision  method  of  making 
keys,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us 
to  make  a  plateaux  key  oboe  at  the 
(Turn  to  Page  64) 


Webster  Produces  Three 
Speaker  Tape  Recorder 

Latest  development  in  the  field  of 
magnetic  recor^ng  is  the  new  port¬ 
able  three-speaker  tape  recorder, 
Webcor  Model  2030,  which  creates 
the  impression  of  three-dimensional 
sound. 

One  speaker  on  each  side  of  the 
chassis  and  a  third  in  the  front  are 
matched  to  afford  full  range  re- 
(Tum  to  Page  28) 


BRIGHT  QUALITY 


Custom-built  mouthpieces,  new 
and  outstanding  in  their  design 
and  conception,  adapted  for  of/ 
musicians. 


&  c  h 

box  15  *  Encino,  ColM.^ 


mi 


Linton  Replaces  Open  Ring; 
Oboe  Creates  Interest 


The  constantly  increasing  prefer¬ 
ence  for  oboes  with  plateaux  system 
(covered)  keys  instead  of  open  finger, 
holes  has  brought  about  a  change  in 
the  Linton  line  of  oboes,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Jack  Linton, 
head  of  Linton  Manufacturing  Co., 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 

“This  is  a  step  forward  in  oboe 
manufacturing,”  said  Mr.  Linton. 


CENTERED  T 
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tm  The  most  DISCRIMINATING 
Symphony  artists  INSIST  on 
cymbals  distinguished  by  the 
AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  trademark... 


\ 

1  _ 

Symphony  men  know 
that  this  famous 
AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 
trademark  is  — 


Their  protection 
against  inferior 
imitations  .  .  . 


Their  assurance  of 
cymbals  made  by 
ZILDJIANS  and 
their  300  year  old 
process,  in  the 
ONLY  ZILDJIAN 
FACTORY  IN  THE 
WORLD  .  .  . 


Their  guarantee  of 
qual'ty,  tone  and 
resonance  beyond 
compare. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  HAROLD  THOMPSON 
of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  with  Avedis 
Zildjian  at  the  Zildjian  factory  in  North  Quincy, 
Mass. -the  ONLY  ZILDJIAN  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Avedis  ZILDJIAN  Company  •  39  fAVETTE  STBEET  •  NOBTH  quint  y  maSS  j  S 

CYMBAL,  CBAfrSvEN  SINCE  162  3  '  IT  HA'S  LONG  BEEN  a  Fine  apt  wrTH  US 
Agon's  m  p',rtc.pal  c  *i.es  >^^'Oughout  'he  WOPID 
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PIANNIIIO  A 

band  CONCIRT? 

For  greater  student  Interest ...  for 
proven  audience  appeal  ...  for 
music  by  foremost  composers.  More 
than  ever  before,  progressive 
directors  give  first  preference  to 


MODERN  BAND  SERIES 

Concert  Size  for  School  Bondi 


DEEP  PURPLE 

Scored  for  band  by  Woltor  toolor 

DOLL  DANa 

Scorod  for  band  by  Woltor  Boolor 

UURA 

Seorod  for  band  by  Woltor  Boolor 

STREH  SCENE 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

PARK  AVENUE  FANTASY 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

ON  THE  TRAIL 

From  tho  "Grand  Canyon  Suito" 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

TWO  AMERICAN  SKETCHES 

(March  and  Nocturn*) 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

Full  Band  $6.00 — Symphonic  Bond  $9.00 


BLOSSOM  TIME  OVERTURE 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Boitnott 

IRENE  OVERTURE 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

MISSISSIPPI  SUITE  OVERTURE 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

PAN  AMERIUN  PROMENADE 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

RIO  RITA  OVERTURE 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott 

VINCENT  YOUMANS  FANTASY 

Confaint  Groat  Day,  Moro  Than  You  Know 
(with  optional  soprano  vocal  solol,  Timo  On 
My  Hands,  Without  A  Song  (with  optional 
baritono  vocal  solol  and  Drums  In  My  Hoort. 
Scorod  for  band  by  Faul  Yodor 

WIZARD  OF  OZ  FANTASY 

With  optional  mixod  chorus  arrangoinont. 
of  "Ovor  Tho  Rainbow." 

Scorod  for  band  by  Faul  Yodor 


Full  Band  $8.00 — Symphonic  Band  $12.00 


1  Sand  for  fUt  Castdontod  Scoros  | 

W.  Paris  Cham  bars 
(1854.1913) 


PIONEER  CORNETIST-No.  4 


W.  Paris 


By  Glenn 


-  W.  Paris  Chambers  is  another  great 
American  cometist,  having  been  bom 
in  Newport,  Pa.,  on  Iijovember  1,  1854. 

At  a  very  early  age,  without  amy 
assistance,  he  took  up  the  comet  as 
his  favorite  instrument,  and  became 
a  remarkable  player  in  a  few  short 
years. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  made  leader  of 
the  “Keystone  Comet  Band’’  of  New- 
ville.  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  18,  so  the  band 
was  nicknamed  the  “Boys’  Band,’’  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  the  leader. 

In  the  year  1879,  Paris  Chambers 
was  made  leader  of  the  Capital  City 
Band  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  during 
this  same  period,  he  was  teaching 
privately  and  directing  bands  in  the 
area.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  hear  of  Mr.  Chambers  great 
cornet  playing. 

In  1888,  he  became  leader  of  the 
“Great  Southern  Band”  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  which  he  continued  to  lead 
for  about  5  years. 

Mr.  Chambers  came  to  the  atten- 


amberd 


I.  Bridges 


tion  of  the  people  in  Western  U.S.A. — 
when  he  play^  a  comet  solo,  stand¬ 
ing  on  top  of  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado. 

He  made  a  tour  of  Europe  about 
1895,  also  travelled  in  South  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  was 
always  received  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

Chambers  was  known  for  his  un¬ 
usually  long  playing  register  on  the 
comet,  and  played  with  the  utmost 
ease.  Around  1900,  he  was  manager 
of  the  C.  G.  Conn  Store  in  New  York, 
and  used  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
play  5  and  6  octaves  on  the  comet. 

Chambers  as  a  soloist  ranked  with 
all  the  great  ones  of  his  period,  such 
as  Levy,  Arbuckle,  etc.  However,  it 
is  not  for  his  playing  that  he  will  be 
remembered,  but  for  his  many  com¬ 
positions.  Nearly  every  one  has  heard 
or  played  his  great  march,  “The  Chi¬ 
cago  ’Tribune.” 

Paris  Chambers  died  in  Newville, 
Pa.,  on  his  Fifty-ninth  birthday,  No¬ 
vember  1,  1913. 
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Martin 


Make  the  most  of  your  musicianshipj .  .  . 
get  behind  a  Martin!  A  trial  will  convince  you 
Write  for  free  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Mention  instrument  you  play. 

The  Marlin  ,  Band  Instrument  Company, 

\J^ \  Elkhart,  Indiana 


March,  1954 
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Any  Band  Director  Can  Make  This 
Inexpensive  Minor  Band  Instrument 


Repair  Kit 


Bh  B.rt  SU. 


We  all  know  that  the  duties  of  a 
band  director  vary.  One  thing  for  cer¬ 
tain,  he  has  to  be  an  instrument  re¬ 
pair  man  in  order  to  make  minor 
band  instrument  repairs.  It  seems 
like  so  many  times  these  repairs  have 
to  be  made  five  minutes  before  a 
public  appearance,  or  even  during 
the  intermission.  Being  in  a  hurry 
its  hard  to  find  a  screwdriver,  a  clari¬ 
net  pad,  cement,  or  a  string  for  a 
french  horn.  To  make  things  even 
worse,  if  its  an  out  of  town  appear¬ 
ance,  you  did  not  take  any  of  the 
needed  items  along. 

Here  is  a  very  inexpensive  idea. 
Sixty-four  cents  to  be  exact.  This  kit 
is  easily  bUilt  and  will  keep  all  the 
items  in  their  respective  place  at  all 
times.  An  old  tenor  saxophone  case 
was  secured  from  a  music  dealer.  The 


plush  lining  was  removed  from  the 
bottom  half  of  the  case  and  with  a 
few  pieces  of  three-quarter  inch  ply¬ 
wood  a  box  was  built  to  fit  into 
the  bottom  half  of  the  case.  Wood 
screws  and  glue  were  used  to  fasten 
it  securely  to  the  saxophone  case. 
This  will  reenforce  the  case  as  well 
as  hold  the  inner  box  in  place.  The 
little  box  out  of  the  saxophone  case 
was  placed  in  the  bottom  upper 
right  side  and  fastened  by  glue  and 
two  wood  screws.  This  compartment 
can  be  used  for  sheets  of  cork,  sand¬ 
paper  and  so  forth.  A  tray  with  two 
hinged  covers  was  made  to  fit  over 
the  plush  box.  Wood  fillets  were  used 
to  keep  the  tray  from  sliding  around 
but  it  could  be  lifted  out  so  one 
could  get  into  the  plush  box  under 
this  wooden  tray.  The  top  of  this 


B«rt  Skakoon 


tray  fits  snuggly  against  the  lid  of 
the  case  when  the  case  is  closed  and 
thus  keeps  the  tray  in  place  at  all 
times. 

A  leather  or  web  strap  can  be  used 
to  hold  pliers,  screwdrivers,  scissors, 
valve  oils  and  so  forth  in  place  along 
the  upper  left  side  of  the  case. 

Wo^wind  mouthpiece  containers 
were  used  for  small  items  like  felt 
washers,  clarinet  pads  and  so  forth. 
These  were  kept  in  place  by  small 
nails,  nailing  the  lids  to  the  inside 
of  the  case.  These  containers  are 
made  of  celluloid  so  that  the  content/ 
are  easily  visible.  » 

Other  items  may  be  added  as  they 
are  needed.  It  is  important  that  all 
items  are  either  put  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  or  are  fastened  down  so  they 
remain  in  place.  By  doing  so  the  case 
can  be  carried  from  one  place  to 
another  ancf  the  contents  all  remain 
in  place  and  not  be  scattered  all  over 
the  case. 

Here  are  a  few  items  included  in 
this  case. 

Screwdrivers — Several  sizes — Pliers 
— several  sizes — Small  hammer — Ra¬ 
zor  blades  or  jack  knife — Small  file — 
Sandpaper — A  small  cloth — Adhesive 
tape— Several  clarinet  and  saxophone 
reeds — Felt  washers — Cork  washers 
and  sheets — 

Pads  for  clarinets,  flutes  and 
saxophones,  various  sizes — A  bottle 
of  slide  oil,  or  one  bottle  of  valve 
oil  and  a  bottle  of  slide  oil.  Be  sure 
they  are  securely  fastened. 

Also  —  Cork  grease  —  Cement  — 
String  for  french  horns— Springs  and 
pins  for  clarinets  . —  Springs  for 
brasses  split  valves.  —  Corks  for 
brasses  spit  valves. — Vaseline  (tube) 
for  slides. 

I  woundn’t  be  without  this  kit  for 
anything.  I  believe  you  will  feel  the 
same  way  if  you  make  one  for  your 
instrumental  groups. 

The  End 


An  old  tonor  toiophono  cat*,  tom*  tools,  th**tt  of  cork,  pods,  oil  tondpopar,  and 
.'oth*r  n*c*ttary  rapoir  motariolt  war*  ottamblad  by  Mr.  Bart  Sokoon,  Music  instructor 
of  th*  Carrington,  North  Dakota  Public  Schools,  to  mok*  this  inaipantiv*  but  vary 
utaful  rapoir  kit.  (Photo  by  Norman  Hanson,  Supt.  of  Schools.) 


SAXOPHONES 


BEAUTIFUL  TONE/  DEPENDABLE/ 
RUGGED/  EASY  TO  PLAY/ 

EASY  TO  ADJUST/ 


Perhaps  you’ll  never  have  occasion  to  put 
a  sax  through  the  beating  that  “Farina” 
Jackson  gives  his,  but  you'll  always  be  glad 
of  rugged,  dependable  Buescher  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Buescher  mechanism  —  featuring 
higher  key  posts,  Snap-On-Pads,  Norton 
springs,  and  other  refinements  for  finest  tone 
and  easiest  playing  —  is  both  simplified  and 
sturdy.  No  frequent  finicky  adjustments, 
no  constant  repairs.  Result  —  better  playing, 
less  trouble,  less  expense,  ^biir  Buescher 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  have  you  try  the  new 
‘‘400s,"  “Aristocrats,”  and  Biieschcr-built 
“Elkharts.”  See  him  this  week. 


EUGENE  *'FARINA”  JACKSON 


Morch,  1954 


PUam  mention  THE  SC'HOOL  MUSICIA\  when  amu'crmg  aJi'crtuements  in  thu  magazine 
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RHYTHM  BANDS? 


It’s  a  logical  question;  Why  should 
your  school  include  rhythm  band 
work  in  its  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades? 

Primarily  because  the  children  of 
your  community  deserve  the  latest 
and  best  in  elementary  education. 

Those  kindergarten  and  primary 
grade  years  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  periods  in  the  life  of  a  child. 
It  is  here  that  the  foundation  of  the 
child’s  education  is  laid,  and  here 
that  youngsters  develop  traits  and 
tendencies  which  remain  with  them 
for  life.  Anjrthing  that  can  be  done  to 
make  the  first  years  of  school  interest¬ 
ing,  enjoyable  and  instructive  is  defi¬ 
nitely  worth  doing.  Nothing  intro¬ 
duced  into  elementary  education  in 
recent  years  will  do  more  to  attain 
these  ends  than  a  rhythm  band. 

Wkat  It  a  Rfcythm  land? 

In  a  rhythm  band  the  youngsters 
accentuate  and  keep  time  with  music 
through  the  use  of  inexpensive  in¬ 
struments  having  a  natural  fascina¬ 
tion  for  children — sleigh  bells,  tam¬ 
bourines,  cymbals,  castanets,  jingle 
sticks,  small  drums,  etc.  The  melodic 
background  is  provided  by  a  piano, 
organ.  Autoharp  or  other  musical  in¬ 
strument;  by  a  choral  group;  by  the 
recitation  of  song  stories  or  plays;  or 
by  any  of  the  scores  of  special  rhjdh- 
mic  band  music  records  offered  by 
leading  record  companies. 

The  organization  and  direction  of  a 
rhythm  band  requires  no  special 
training.  Any  teacher  can  equip  her¬ 
self  for  the  assignment  in  a  few  hours’ 
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time  by  studying  one  of  the  many 
available  rhythm  band  instruction 
booklets. 

Mffcat  Are  tfc*  Advantages 
af  Rfcytfcm  Work? 

There  are  so  many  advantages  that 
leading  educators  place  the  rhythm 
band  among  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  history  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Here  are  a  few: 

New  Interest  in  School  Work.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  small  children  face  no  problem 
more  difficult  than  that  of  holding 
the  interest  of  their  young  charges 
through  all  the  hours  of  a  school  day. 
Rhythm  band  activity  is  an  almost 
magical  solution'  of  this  problem.  It 
stimulates  the  mind  and  body,  stirs 
the  imagination,  helps  to  keep  young¬ 
sters  awake  and  alert  during  all  stud¬ 
ies.  The  children  of  a  rhythm  band 
feel  a  sense  of  achievement,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  their  daily  sessions,  develop 
a  liking  for  school  that  can  and  often 
does  affect  their  entire  education. 

Devrlopfl  Coordination.  Few  attrib¬ 
utes  in  life  are  more  important  than 
the  power  of  coordination,  and  no 
element  of  coordination  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  rhythm.  Rhythm  adds  to 
grace,  contributes  to  the  enjoyment 
of  sports,  smooths  and  eases  practic¬ 
ally  all  of  life’s  activities.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  rhythm  band  develops 
coordination  by  giving  the  child  a 
strong  sense  of  beat  and  measure, 
expressed  both  mentally  and  phys¬ 
ically. 

Foatcro  Teamwork  and  Tolerance. 
Psychologists  agree  that  the  socially 


adjusted  child  is  the  one  most  likely 
to  lead  a  happy  life.  When  children 
work  together  and  play  together  to 
create  exciting  results,  they  leam  the 
value  of  teamwork — early  training  in 
the  all-important  art  of  getting  along 
with  the  rest  of  society. 

Musical  Appreciation.  Listening  in¬ 
tently  to  the  melodic  background  of 
their  rhythm  band,  children  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  its  mood  and  understand 
its  meaning.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  develop  a  lifelong  appreciation  of 
music  and  all  that  it  means  in  pleas¬ 
ure  and  inspiration. 

Introduction  to  Musical  Exprcssioa. 
One  of  the  most  far-reaching  values 
of  rhythm  band  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  natural  introduction  to 
full-scale  musical  expression.  From 
the  rhythm  band  the  child  progresses 
to  such  pre-band  melody  instruments 
as  the  tonette,  song  flute,  recorder  and 
Autoharp.  “Graduation”  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  instrument  follows,  along  with 
membership  in  the  school  band,  or¬ 
chestra,  chorus  and  lifelong  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  wonderful  world  of 
melody. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  early  musical  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  stepping  stone  to  life¬ 
long  musical  satisfaction.  Authentic 
records  indicate  that  if  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  were  musically 
trained,  juvenile  delinquency  would 
no  longer  be  a  major  social  problem. 
Because  music  is  constructive  and  in¬ 
spiring,  children  who  create  it  have 
no  time  or  inclination  for  mischief- 
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Rapid  Growth  Of 
MODERN  MUSIC  MASTERS 
Objectives  Outlined 

By  Alexander  M.  Harley 


Because  the  study  of  music  sharpens 
the  mind,  musically  trained  young¬ 
sters  usually  stand  high  in  their 
classes.  And  because  music  has  uni¬ 
versal  appeal,  youngsters  who  play 
are  among  the  most  popular  members 
of  any  group. 

Big  4clvaiitog«t— Low  Cost 

These  are  the  advantages  you  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  children  of  your  school 
district  when  you  make  rhythm  a 
fundamental  part  of  their  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  primary  grade  training — all 
at  a  cost  so  low  it  is  practically  a 
“petty  cash”  expenditure! 

Keep  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing 
uncertain  or  experimental  about 
rhythm  band  activity.  It  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  educational  tool  used  with 
unvarying  success  in  thousands  of 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens  and 
primary  grades  throughout  the  world. 
Aren’t  the  children  of  your  commun¬ 
ity  entitled  to  an  activity  that  offers 
so  much  in  immediate  and  long-range 
values? 


It's  Easy  to  Orsanize 
A  RHYTHM  BAND 
In  Your  School 


Because  rhythm  instruments  cost  so 
little,  and  because  rhythm  activity 
entails  no  addition  to  the  teaching 
staff,  the  organization  of  a  rhythm 
band  in  your  school  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  giving  the  go-ahead  signal  and 
getting  started.  We  suggest  this  simple 
procedure: 

1.  Consult  your  local  music  dealer 
who  stocks  rhythm  instruments  for 
interesting  additional  information' 
on  rhythm  bands  and  their  place  in 
your  school  program. 

2.  Arrange  for  a  discussion  of 
rhythm  bands  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  meeting  of  the  School  Board. 

3.  Present  the  facts  about  rhythm 
activity  to  your  principal,  to  the 
mothers  of  kindergarten  pupils  and 
to  the  members  of  your  Parent- 
Teachers  Association. 

4.  Brief  the  classroom  teachers  in 
rhythm  band  direction  through  the 
medium  of  the  simply  written  in¬ 
struction  manual  your  music  dealer 
will  supply. 

5.  Order  the  required  instru¬ 
ments. 

6.  Start  your  band,  following  the 
step-by-step  directions  outlined  in 
the  instruction  manual. 

Rhythm  instruments  are  usually 
purchased  by  the  School  Board  with¬ 
out  straining  the  budget.  Where  this 
is  impossible  the  purchase  may  be 
financed  by  the  PTA,  by  individual  or 
group  donations,  by  a  children’s  pro¬ 
gram  or  by  any  of  the  standard  fund¬ 
raising  projects.  The  sum  involved  is 
»  small  that  it  need  not  be  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  the  immediate  formation  of 
Tour  band  and  all  that  it  means  to 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grade 
pupils  of  your  community. 

The  End 


If  you’re  like  other  music  directors, 
you’re  interested  in  finding  new  ap¬ 
proaches  and  mediums  for  motivating 
your  students.  Music  teachers  who 
are  recognized  as  successful  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  the  “usual” 
student  response.  They  have  been 
able  to  have  their  students  go  be¬ 
yond  the  required  or  prescribed  re¬ 
port  card  assignments. 

Some  have  used  school  letters  or 
monograms,  some  certificates  of 
achievement,  medals  and  other  types 
of  public  recognition.  Now,  many  of 
them  are  turning  to  membership  in 
the  Modern  Music  Masters,  the  na¬ 
tional  music  society  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students,  as  a  new 
incentive,  and  it  works. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  Chapter 
Sponsors,  student  members,  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  March  26-31,  in  connection  with 
the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference.  3-M  members  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  visiting  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  booth  in  the  exhibit  hall.  Stu¬ 
dent  convention  delegates  will  also 
attend  a  dinner  meeting  on  Saturday 
night  at  Maine  Township  High  School, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  Chapter  Number 
1  will  be  host. 

The  national  office  has  assembled 
an  impressive  list  of  activities  which 
chapter  sponsors  have  reported. 
Many  of  these  activities  are  probably 
carried-on  by  local  music  clubs,  but 
the  stimulus  and  direction  gained 
from  belonging  to  an  aggressive  na¬ 
tional  organization  is  inestimable. 

Here  are  some  of  the  programs  and 
activities  which  have  given  new 
drives  to  excell  in  music  and  at  the 
same  time  have  relieved  music  teach¬ 
ers  of  many  responsibilities,  which  at 
times  become  rather  routine: 

El  Dorado  County  H.S.  (Placerville, 
Calif.)  chapter  financed  a  member’s 
attendance  at  a  summer  music  camp, 
and  supervised  the  editing  and  print¬ 
ing  of  a  monthly  News  Letter  for 
their  music  department  which  was 
distributed  to  the  entire  school  as  a 
public  relations  project. 

The  3-M  chapter  at  Elgin  Senior 
H.S.  (Elgin,  III.)  worked  out  a  new 
point  system  for  evaluating  attend¬ 
ance  and  cooperation  of  students  at 
practices  and  concert  appearances. 
Members  of  the  Abbott  Junior  H.S. 
chapter  (same  community)  automat¬ 
ically  become  members  of  the  senior 


chapter  upon  graduation. 

Several  chapters  reported  caroling 
for  shut-ins  and  hospital  patients. 
Sponsoring  music  festivals  and  con¬ 
tests  were  common  activities.  In  the 
field  of  community  service,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  activities  have  been  carried 
on  successfully;  encouraging  3-M 
members  to  join  local  church  choirs 
and  to  play  in  community  bands  and 
orchestras;  cooperating  with  P.T.A.S, 
civic  and  patriotic  societies  and  other 
adult  organizations  by  offering  their 
talents  for  programs,  as  soloists  or 


Alexander  M.  Harley 
President  of  National 
Modern  Music  Masfers 


as  ensemble  groups. 

During  the  Annual  District  Music 
Festival,  members  of  the  Rolla  H.S. 
(Missouri)  chapter  served  as  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  judges  and  also  operated 
a  concession  stand  which  netted  the 
chapter  $70.  They  hired  a  profes¬ 
sional  news  photographer  to  cover 
their  initiation  ceremony  when  175 
parents  and  friends  witnessed  56 
members  receive  their  keys  and  mem¬ 
bership  cards. 

The  Carlisle  H.S.  (Ohio)  chapter 
presented  an  honorary  key  to  a  local 
piano  teacher  for  her  many  years  of 
service  to  the  youth  of  that  commu¬ 
nity.  To  commemorate  Ohio’s  150 

(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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In  Strings 


The  Teacher  Is  The  Thing 


For  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  at  this  business  of  string 
advancement  for  several  years  now, 
there  are  several  hopeful  signs  on  the 
horizon. 


Some  of  tfcot< 


There  is  quite  an  interest  in  string 
clinics,  in  string  section  meetings  at 
state  and  regional,  as  well  as  national 
conferences.  More  music  educators 
and  administrators  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  their  music  program  is  in¬ 
adequate  if  they  have  no  string  and 
orchestra  program. 

Some  teacher-training  institutions 
are  approaching  the  problem  of  string 
training  more  realistically  by  incor¬ 
porating  into  their  curricula  for  the 
instrumental  major  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  string  instruction  and  participa¬ 
tion. 

About  two  years  ago,  an  overall 
national  string  advancement  commit¬ 
tee  was  formed  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentative  for  MENC,  ASTA,  NASM, 
and  MTNA. 

The  commercial  intcrcctc,  working 
with  the  MENC  Committee  on  String 
Instruction,  have  begun  to  standard¬ 
ize  on  measurements  of  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  and  have  cooperated  in 
the  matter  of  getting  better  quality 
and  better  adjusted  instruments  on 
the  market.  Several  of  these  stringed 
instrument  makers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  report  a  very  definite  uptrend 
in  sales. 

However,  lest  we  become  over- 
optimistic,  it  requires  but  very  little 
survey  to  convince  one  that  we  have 
hardly  scratched  the  surface  in  the 
tremendous  work  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  have  a  well  balanced  music 
program  (which  includes  strings  and 
orchestras)  as  a  common  thing  in 
our  public  schools  instead  of  the  rare 
thing  that  it  now  is.  Not  only  in  the 
small  school  (class  C)  is  the  or¬ 
chestra  a  comparatively  forgotten 
thing,  but  in  many  large  schools 
there  are  no  or  very  inadequate 
string  programs. 

So  much  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  string  “problem”  during  the 
past  few  years  that  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  upon  that  point.  It 
is  doubtful  if  one  could  add  anything 
new  to  what  has  been  said.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  writer  thinks  that  as 
long  as  the  above  mentioned  condi- 
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tions  exist,  our  problem  is  still  with 


Wfcot  abomt  the  solatlea? 


Many  things  will  have  their  part 
in  the  “solution”,  but  without  wish¬ 
ing  to  oversimplify  or  claiming  to 
know  all  the  answers,  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  basically  our  salvation  will 
consist  in  securing  (producing — if 
you  please)  many  more  good  teachers 
of  strings.  Already  some  of  you  are 
thinking,  with  some  justification, 
“What  a  naive  statement!  Of  course, 
but  how?” 

Let  us  consider  a  moment.  No  doubt 
you,  as  the  reader,  know  of  music 
directors  who,  although  they  are 
fundamentally  band  men  but  are  also 
good  musicians  and  teachers,  are  car¬ 
rying  on  string  and  orchestra  pro¬ 
grams.  You  also  know  of  string  men 
who  are  following  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  have  only  band  or 
choir  and  no  orchestra. 

In  a  successful  school  music  pro¬ 
gram,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  orchestra  and  band.  They 
should  function  side  by  side,  each 
supplementing  the  other.  One  cannot 
have  an  orchestra  with  strings  alone. 
No  matter  how  good  the  string  sec¬ 
tions  are,  the  orchestra  can  be  ruined 
by  poor  wind  players. 


The  right  person — the  one  who 
wants  to  teach  strings — will  overcome 
all  sorts  of  difTculties  such  as  equip¬ 
ment,  scheduling,  etc.  This  person 
will  continue  to  improve  his  teaching 
with  experience.  As  a  string  teacher 
he  will  keep  re-examining  his  con¬ 
cepts,  methods,  and  technics  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

Some  string  teachers  are  still  say¬ 
ing  that  strings  cannot  be  taught 
successfully  via  the  class  method. 
This  in  the  face  of  many  demon¬ 
strations  of  fine  class  teaching  going 
on  throughout  the  country!  Let’s  face 
it!  If  strings  are  not  taught  in  class, 
there  will  be  very  little  teaching  done 
in  the  public  schools,  and  string  in¬ 
struction  will  continue  to  be  reserved 
for  an  economically  select  few. 

One,  even  an  excellent  private 
string  teacher,  does  not  become  adept 
overnight  at  string  class  teaching. 
Even  in  the  homogeneous  class 
grouping.  In  the  heterogeneous 
grouping,  the  challenge  is  even 
greater.  However,  a  serious  and  sin¬ 
cere  exploration  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  class  pays  big  dividends  and 
the  teacher  will  gradually  evolve  his 
own  “system”  which  must  be  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
technics  of  the  four  stringed  instru¬ 
ments. 


Her*  is  a  freshman  be9innin9  strin9  technique  class  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  Colleqe. 
Mr.  Barnes,  author  of  this  article,  is  seen  as  he  moves  amon9  the  students  maliinq  a 
very  careful  check  on  their  position. 
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Although  the  ability  to  perform 
well  on  one  or  more  of  the  stringed 
insti  uments  is  a  definite  asset  to  the 
string  teacher,  it  is  entirely  possible 
for  the  string  “minor”  to  develop 
into  an  adequate  string  class  teacher. 
By  string  “minor”  the  writer  here 
refers  to  people  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  playing  the  strings  not 
only  in  technic  classes,  but  also  train¬ 
ing  orchestras,  or  like  groups  which 
make  “music”,  and  who  have  a  grasp 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
correct  playing  position  and  tone 
production  of  the  instruments,  and 
who  know  something  of  training  ma¬ 
terials.  Too  often  in  our  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions  string  instruction 
limited  to  one  or  two  technic  classes 
or  a  term  of  private  study  in  which 
little  or  nothing  of  real  value  is 
accomplished  because  there  is  not 
follow-through  or  actually  learning 
to  “play”  the  instruments. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
the  string  class  teacher  is  to  direct 
participation  so  that  a  minimum  of 
time  will  be  wasted.  A  fundamental 
axiom  is  that  the  students  be  kept 
busy  and  interested,  but  busy  doing 
the  right  and  correct  things.  Accom¬ 
plishing  this  requires  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  skill  which  can  be  acquired 
only  through  classroom  experience. 
One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  class  is 
that  bad  position  habits  have  de¬ 
veloped.  Has  this  been  limited  to 
class  instruction  alone?  Position  must 
be  checked  continually  for  any  begin¬ 
ning  student.  (Note:  The  class  pic¬ 
tured  here  is  a  freshman  beginning 
technic  class  at  Indiana  State  Teach- 
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ers  College.  The  writer  was  still  in 
the  process  of  checking  position  by. 
moving  through  the  class  and  help¬ 
ing  individual  players.) 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  argue 
against  or  to  advocate  dispensing  with 
private  teaching.  Most  of  us  will 
agree  that  the  class  is  suitable  for 
the  “beginning”  first  year  or  two. 
The  ideal  situation  would  be  that 
all  the  students  of  the  class  would 
itudy  with  a  good  private  teacher 
lOon.  The  string  class  teacher  and 
the  private  string  teacher,  even  if 
one  and  the  same,  should  supplement 
etch  other.  Note  the  frequency  with 
which  NASM  stresses  the  need  for 
osemble  participation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sight  reading  skills. 
These  are  phases  of  music  education 
^ch  clearly  result  from  public 
lehool  music  philosophies.  Since  the 
tfring  student  will  play  in  an  orches¬ 
tra  all  his  school  days  (and  beyond — 
we  hope!),  the  class  will  continue 
•long  with  private  instruction  —  for 
what  is  an  orchestra,  under  a  compe¬ 
tent  director,  other  than  a  “class”  of 
tt>e  best  kind? 

The  teacher  is  the  thing!  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  striving  ceaselessly  to  become 
Itetter  string  teachers  ourselves,  let 
«  encourge  some  of  our  best  stu- 
<tents  to  go  into  music  education  and 
•tring  teaching. 

The  End 


A  New  Important  Series  On 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
MUSIC  PROBLEMS 

By  Gilbert  T.  Saetre 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  devoted  to  the  important  matter 
of  music  in  the  classroom.  Readers  of 
OUR  magazine  are  cordially  invited 
to  send  their  comments  and  other 
general  suggestions  (reactions,  pro  or 
con,  favorable  or  unfavorable)  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  T.  Saetre,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music  Education,  Mississippi  South¬ 
ern  College,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi. 

It  is  the  editor’s  idea  to  make  these 
articles  really  worthwhile  “exchange- 
of-ideas-and-experiences.”  So  do  not 
hesitate  to  write  to  me  at  the  above 
address.  And,  while  the  main  argu¬ 
ments  are  addressed  specifically  to  the 
elementary  classroom  teacher,  it  is 
not  intended  to  discourage  comments 
from  those  in  the  music  profession. 

I  think  the  first  thing  the  classroom 
teacher,  as  well  as  any  other  school 
administrator,  wants  to  know  is  the 
part  MUSIC  plays  in  the  development 
of  the  individual’s  total  personality. 

The  best  answer  this  columnist 
knows  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Louise 
Kifer  Myers’  book,  “Teaching  Chil¬ 
dren  Music  in  the  Elementary  School,” 
published  by  Prentice-Hall.  Dr.  Myers 
proves  definitely  and  conclusively  that 
“music  contributes  to  the  intellectual, 
the  physical,  the  social,  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  growth”  of  the  child. 

Other  recent  sources  are  Dr.  Neal 
A.  Glenn’s  book,  “Teaching  Music  in 
our  Schools,”  published  by  Wm.  C. 
Brown  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

There  is  also  the  very  excellent 
brochure  gotten  out  by  the  Pan- 
American  Band  Instrument  Company, 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  which  is  entitled: 
“Music  and  the  Seven  Basic  Objec¬ 
tives  of  Education.” 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  school 
administrators  that  any  subject  which 
affects  one  area  of  the  seven  major 
objectives  in  education  is  acceptable 
in  the  general  curriculum.  This  last 
reference  shows  that  music  contrib¬ 
utes  to  all  seven  objectives. 

Music’s  contribution  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  seems  so  obvious 
to  your  columnist  that  no  detailed 
discussion  will  be  made  at  this  time. 

Music’s  contribution  to  the  other 
factors  mentioned  by  Dr.  Myers  may 
not  seem  as  obvious;  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
many  school  administrators  who  con¬ 
sider  music  as  a  “frill”  and  a  “fad” 
and,  in  many  cases,  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary. 


Let  us  examine  first,  then.  Music’s 
contribution  to  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  total  personality. 

(Many  of  our  gracious  readers  may 
be  thinking,  “Why  not  leave  the  phys¬ 
ical  development  to  the  Health,  Phys¬ 
ical  Education,  and  Recreation  de¬ 
partments?”  True,  that  is  their  major 
concern,  but  they  are  also  concerned 
with  the  other  areas  of  development, 
as  well  as  making  their  contribution 
to  those  areas.  Such  a  statement 
would  also  infer  that  we  should  leave 
the  development  of  the  aesthetic  to 
the  Fine  Arts,  especially  music;  or 
rather  that  that  field  is  the  only  one 
to  which  music  makes  its  contribution. 
Both  of  these  attitudes  are  fallacious, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  columnist.) 

Let  us  refer,  for  the  moment,  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Pan-American  brochure 
mentioned  above: 

“Instrumental  Music  Study  Con¬ 
tributes  to  Health.” 

“The  playing  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  contributes  to  the  healthful  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  growing  child, 
through  two  channels — the  body  and 
the  mind.  The  very  habit  of  playing 
an  instrument  compels  him  to  sit 
erect,  with  shoulders  back,  head  up, 
feet  squarely  on  the  floor.  This  correct 
posture  becomes  his  natural  posture. 

.  .  .  Playing  music  provides  a  danger- 
free  form  of  exercise  that  stimulates 
the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  mus¬ 
cular  systems;  and  develops  strong 
lungs,  nimble  fingers,  keen  eyes  and 
exact  hearing.  ...  A  healthy  mind, 
however,  is  the  prerequisite  of  a 
healthy  body.  The  playing  of  music 
relieves  nervous  tension;  it  helps  the 
student  forget  himself  and  his  trou¬ 
bles,  and  gives  him  a  satisfying  sense 
of  well-being.  Music  has  powerful  ef¬ 
fects  in  creating  the  objective  mental 
attitude  necessary  for  physical  health.” 

I  can  hear  my  patient  classroom 
teacher  say,  “But  you  are  talking 
about  instrumental  music;  and  that 
kind  of  work  is  beyond  my  capabili¬ 
ties.”  True,  but  I  am  tentatively  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  some  facts  about  the 
contribution  music  makes — regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  instrumental 
or  vocal. 

But,  persists  my  classroom  teacher, 
can’t  you  be  a  little  more  general  in 
the  application  of  your  philosophies? 
Yes!  I  can,  and  I  will! 

What  about  bodily  movements  and 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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This  Iar9«  clots  of  "Koyboord  Exporionca”  sfudanh  or*  from  th*  Roos*v*ll  Grod*  School  in  ScoftsblufF,  Nabrotko.  Th*  instructor  in 
chorga  it  Mitt  Jo  Ann  Smith,  instructor  of  music.  Assisting  har  is  th*  ragulor  clostroom  taochar,  Mrs.  Virginia  Thompson.  Both  ogra* 
thot  this  naw  idao  stimulotas  graot  intarast  among  th*  alamantory  groda  childran. 


Elementary  Teachers  Should  Use 


“KEYBOARD  EXPERIENCE” 


Ef  SoL  2>.  E/ftk 


“Keyboard  Experience”  has  often 
been  regarded  as  another  term  used 
for  piano  lessons;  such  an  impression 
is  incorrect.  One  of  its  true  meanings 
could  be,  an  experience  in  music 
through  the  keyboard,  or,  teaching 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  music  in 
preparation  for  the  students  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  school  band,  chorus, 
or  orchestra.  Perhaps  the  student 
wishes  to  continue  work  with  the 
piano,  in  this  case  he  should  further 
his  instruction  with  a  teacher  of 
piano.  One  should  think  about  piano 
lessons  when  such  problems  as  tech¬ 
nique,  tone,  and  other  esthetic  as¬ 
pects  are  to  be  conquered. 

The  faculties  mostly  stressed  in 
keyboard  experience  are  ears,  eyes, 
and  rhythm.  It  is  more  than  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  observe  a  class  of  thirty  fourth 
grade  students  transposing  simple 
rote  songs  by  ear  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
themselves.  Such  transposition  by  ear 
includes  key  signatures  other  than 
those  of  c,  and  f  major;  these  people 
play  immediately,  e.  g.,  in  the  keys  of 
ft  and  d.  The  theory  behind  this  is, 
if  given  equal  opportunity  the  student 
can  play  in  the  key  of  ft  major  as 
well  as  C  major,  thus  paving  the  way 


for  students  to  overcome  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  of  being  frightened  nearly  be¬ 
yond  repair  at  the  thought  of  a  six 
sharp  signature. 


John  D.  Blyfh 


During  the  past,  elementary  music 
instruction,  in  many  cases,  has  been 
an  example  of  too  much  reading  and 
not  sufficient  ‘ear  work,’  especially 
during  the  first  months  of  most  ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  piano,  who  for  the 
most  part,  never  listen  to  what  they 
are  playing.  Most  college  seniors 
majoring  in  piano  can  perform  a 
Beethoven  Sonata  very  acceptable 
(seme  exceedingly  well),  but  one 
wouldn’t  want  to  embarrass  the  great¬ 
er  percentage  by  requesting  one  verse 
of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  This 
is  proof  enough  that  reading  has  war¬ 
ranted  most  of  the  attention  during 
their  course  of  study,  and  the  ears 
have  suffered  miserably.  The  ugly 
fact  still  remains  that  you  will  in¬ 
terpret  a  composition  only  as  well  as 
you  hear  it.  If  you  hear  it  inadequate¬ 
ly,  the  interpretation  will  be  inade¬ 
quate. 

Perhaps  the  old  theory  of  starting 
to  read  music  in  the  first  or  second 
lesson  has  been  a  disadvantage.  Some 
believe  it  has,  and  fortunately,  the 
number  of  instructors  with  such 
thoughts  grows  every  year. 

Observing  these  little  people  learn¬ 
ing  to  count  rhythm  with  taking  a 
song  from  rote  to  note  is  equally  as 
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Here  are  the  3rd  and  4th  graders  of  the  Paries  Grade  School  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
The  enrollment  ot  the  school  is  500.  Miss  Mildred  Oshlund,  their  teacher,  believes  that 
"Keyboard  Experience"  answers  many  problems. 


fascinating.  First,  we  see  them  march¬ 
ing  around  the  room  in  rhythm  to 
the  rote  song  using  quarter  notes  as 
walking  notes  and  eight  notes  as  run¬ 
ning  notes.  Next,  the  teacher,  having 
copied  rote  song  on  blackboard,  points 
to  each  note  of  song  with  the  children 
taking  turns  to.  recite  each  note  as  a 
walking  or  running  note.  The  next 
step  is  identical,  with  the  exception 
that  the  students  are  now  calling  notes 
‘quarter’  or  ‘eighth’ — this  is  then  re¬ 
cited  in  rhythm.  From  that  step  to  us¬ 
ing  numbers  as  the  means  of  counting 
rhythm  is  no  problem.  It  seems  more 
logical,  at  first,  to  count  rhythm  while 
using  the  ‘rhythm  names,’  e.g.,  quar¬ 
ter  quarter  two  8ths  two  8th  quarter 
dot  8th  etc.  This  type  of  counting  can 
be  said  rhythmically  according  to  the 
note  value,  and  also  gives  the  child 
an  opportunity  to  recite  the  kind  of 
note  he  is  reading.  Using  such  a 
method  for  counting  is  not  new,  but 
for  its  dividends  it  is  surely  slow  in 
being  employed  by  a  great  number  of 
elementary  teachers. 

Acquiring  the  facility  to  read  the 
rote  songs  after  having  played  them 
by  ear  is  an  interesting  class  proced¬ 
ure  and  lots  of  fun  for  all.  Again  the 
blackboard  is  as  essential  to  a  key¬ 
board  experience  class  as  is  the  piano. 
Before  reciting  names  of  notes,  be 
certain  you  have  given  the  childs’ 
eyes  sufficient  drill  with  moving  up 
and  down  lines  and  spaces.  Draw 
a  simple  line  going  up  or  down  on 
clef  lines  and  spaces  according  to 
structure  of  a  rote  song’s  phrases. 
Write  out  notes  of  rote  song  on  black¬ 
board,  recite  notes  as  going  up,  down, 
skip,  or  same.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
spend  a  few  more  weeks  with  this 
sort  of  introduction  to  reading  before 
actually  naming  notes.  Again  I  re¬ 
peat,  give  the  eyes  sufficient  time  to 
adjust  with  moving  up  and  down  the 
clefs’  lines  and  spaces. 

The  children  in  ‘‘keyboard  experi¬ 
ence’’  play  the  tonic  and  dominate 
chords  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Explain¬ 
ing  why  such  chords  are  tonic  and 
dominate  would  become  too  involved 
for  this  age  group.  The  point  is,  they 
are  playing  the  chords  now  and  hear¬ 
ing  their  sounds.  I  would  much  rather 
have  them  play  the  chords  without 


Cover  Picture 

Mora  and  more  classroom  teachers 
are  finding  that  the  use  of  music  in 
the  teaching  of  academic  subjects 
such  as  geography,  history,  and 
mathematics,  motivates  greater  stu¬ 
dent  interest.  This  month's  cover  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  group  of  Oak  Park,  Illi¬ 
nois,  elementary  students  demonstrat¬ 
ing  an  Hawaiian  "stick  dance"  with 
Ukulele  and  costumed  singers  as  ac¬ 
companiment.  Note  the  art  work  on 
the  wall  which  depicts  scenes  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  life.  The  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  has  made  great 
progress  in  this  important  ^eld  of 
music  education  during  the  past 
decade. 


knowing  their  origin,  than  to  know 
their  origin  but  be  unable  to  play 
them — there  are  such  musicians. 

Keyboard  experience  isn’t  an  ex¬ 
clusive  for  the  larger  school,  it  can 
be  taught  in  any  size  school.  It  would 
be  equally  as  great  an  asset  to  the 
small  school  as  to  the  large.  The  ideal 
situation  for  “keyboard  experience’’ 
would  be  in  the  fourth  grade,  with  not 
more  than  thirty  students  in  the  class. 
The  subject  can  be  taught  below  the 
fourth  grade,  but  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  in  the  class  should  be  graduated 
down  accordingly.  A  minimum  of  six 
students  could  be  carried  in  most 
situations.  .  .  Two  tweny-five  minute 
periods  per  week  has  worked  success¬ 
fully.  Equipment  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  live  pianos  for  class  of  30, 
however,  it  can  be  done  with  just 
one  piano.  When  teacher  wishes, 
as  many  as  eight  children  can  be 
sent  at  one  time. 

(2)  False  Keyboards,  preferably  with 
raised  black  keys.  The  manual 
training  department  of  some 
schools  have  made  such  key- 


Class — Piano  Successful 

At  University  of  III. 

Class  piano  instruction  for  adult 
beginners  in  groups  of  ten  or  more 
is  being  given  successfully  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Music 
with  results  comparable — if  not  su¬ 
perior — to  those  achieved  by  private 
lessons. 

Beth  Bradley  of  the  Piano  faculty 
at  Illinois  gives  private  lessons  to 
piano  students  but  she  also  teaches 
piano  by  the  class  method. 

Playing  in  a  group  with  other  be¬ 
ginners,  students  quickly  overcome 
any  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  soon 
develop  self-confidence.  Incentive, 
too,  is  provided  by  the  element  of 
competition.  And  they  learn  rapidly 
with  the  advantage  of  three  hours  of 
supervised  practice  each  week  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  one-half  hour  of 
private  instruction. 


boards. 

(3)  False  keyboard  tacked  to  black¬ 
board  from  which  teacher  can 
demonstrate. 

(4)  Music  racks.  These  are  placed 
upon  desks,  can  be  obtained  on 
the  commercial  market,  very  rea¬ 
sonable. 

If  you  are  not  too  acquainted  with 
the  program  and  teaching  methods 
of  “keyboard  experience,’’  then  per¬ 
mit  me  to  encourage  you  to  inquire 
— give  your  music  program  a  good 
shot  in  the  arm.  Keyboard  experience 
isn’t  in  the  proving  state,  it  has 
proven  itself  to  be  the  greatest  addi¬ 
tion  to  music  programs  of  public  and 
parochial  schools  for  many  years,  and 
is  already  well  established  in  many 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Any 
classroom  teacher  can  instruct  “key¬ 
board  experience,”  but  first  the  music 
specialist  must  be  able  to  inform  them. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  to  teach 
the  fundamentals  of  music  through 
an  instrument  which  is  highly  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  field  of  music. 

.  The  End 


Originally  designed  for  prospective 
public  school  music  teachers,  all 
able  to  sing  or  play  other  instru¬ 
ments,  Miss  Bradley’s  course  is  now 
open  also  to  students  outside  the 
School  of  Music  preparing  for  ca¬ 
reers  in  which  the  ability  to  play 
the  piano  would  be  a  professional 
asset.  In  her  classes,  in  addition  to 
music  education  students,  students 
preparing  to  become  elementary 
teachers,  physical  therapists,  and  in¬ 
structors  in  modern  dance  are  en¬ 
rolled. 

About  40  students  are  currently  in 
Miss  Bradley’s  piano  classes.  More 
advanced  piano  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  receive  private  les¬ 
sons.  Although  all  of  her  pupils  are 
adults.  Miss  Bradley  says  that  the 
class  method  is  equally  successful 
with  younger  piano  students.  With 
the  younger  students  fewer  pianos 
are  needed. 
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Public  School 
Music  Problems 

(Starts  on  Page  23) 

dramatizations  plus  music  which 
make  RHYTHMS?  We  all  know  that 
rhythms  contribute  to  large-muscle 
growth  as  well  as  to  the  control  of 
the  smaller  muscles. 

Certainly,  out  of  a  well-established 
rhythmic  program,  the  pupil  will  de¬ 
velop  gracefulness,  agility,  alertness 
in  listening,  and  relaxation.  Many  of 
the  child’s  early  responses  to  music 
are  physical.  Dr.  Glenn  says,  “The 
reading  of  music  has  been  emphasized 
in  many  programs  with  a  complete 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  physical  re¬ 
sponse  necessary  for  the  reading  of 
music.  (Music  Educator,  take  note!) 

Musical  responsiveness  is  dependent 
upon  the  rhythmical  experiences  of 
the  child.  WE  must  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ability  of  the  child  to  learn 
and  participate  in  the  physical  as¬ 
pects  of  music. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  con¬ 
fronting  any  teacher  of  the  lower 
grades:  the  development  of  individual 
initiative  within  the  child  and  the 
utilization  of  this  individuality  in 
group  efforts. 

In  the  book  “About  Ourselves” 
(Psychology  for  Normal  People)  by 
H.  A.  Overstreet,  in  Chapter  XII, 
which  is  entitled:  “Ears  that  Hear” 
we  read: 

“Some  day  we  shall  doubtless  .  .  . 
recognize  in  music  something  as  es¬ 
sential  to  life  as  science  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  arts.  We  shall  recognize  that  it 
does  to  ris  what  these  cannot  do.  We 
shall  raise  it  into  major  importance. 

“Music  stirs  us  out  of  ourselves.  It 
is  homeogenic  in  effect,  it  begets  its 
like.  The  individual  is  pulled  out  of 
his  locked-up-tightness.  He  is  made 
to  dance  or  sing  or  weep  or  sigh  with 
something  else  that  dances  or  sings  or 
weeps  or  sighs.  He  is  made  to  join  in. 

“In  the  more  progressive  quarters, 
music  is  entering  life  as  play  is  en¬ 
tering  it — naturally,  joyously,  by  start¬ 
ing  with  what  is  most  natural  to  the 
child — rhythmic  movement.” 

I  like  the  statement  made  in  the 
American  Singer  Series  (the  basal 
text  for  public  school  music  work  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi)  which  says, 
“Rhythm  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not 
of  intellect.” 

There  is  no  activity  which  affords 
more  opportunity  for  the  individual 
expression  and  group  cooperation 
(mentioned  above)  than  the  Rhythm 
Band.  The  fine  muscular  control  which 
emerges  gives  a  good  background  for 
further  study  in  either  instrumental 
or  vocal  music.  The  feeling  for  meter 
and  rhythmic  variation  helps  develop 
poise  and  balance. 

My  next  article  will  be  devoted  to 
music’s  contribution  to  the  social 
growth  of  the  child.  In  the  meantime, 
please  let  us  hear  from  you;  and,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  send  us  your 
problems  for  discussion  in  future 


months.  Better,  yet,  take  issue  with 
us  in  our  attitudes  and  our  philos¬ 
ophies.  We  welcome  all  sorts  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  experiences,  and  expressions. 

The  End 

Gondolier  Teaches  Melody 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 

ately.  The  book  teaches  the  songs  by 
color  rather  than  by  note.  Should  be 
very  effective  as  a  follow-up  rhythm 
band  work. 

The  cost  of  each  instrument  com¬ 
plete  with  instruction  book  is  $4.98. 
The  size  is  13"  x  8"  x  4".  For  further 
information,  see  your  local  music 
dealer  or  write  direct  to  the  Kentucky 
Gardens.  A  mention  of  the  SM  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Modern  Music  Masters 
Objectives  Outlined 

(Starts  on  Page  21 

years  of  statehood,  the  chapter  wrote 
a  sesquicentenial  story  which  it 
presented  in  minstrel  and  pageant 
form. 

Last  year  Myrtle  Creek  H.S.  (Ore¬ 
gon)  presented  a  program  using 
nothing  but  members’  (band  and 
choral)  that  the  3-M  members  had 
either  written  or  arranged.  Elach 
member  of  the  chapter  also  prepared 
a  syllabus  on  a  different  musical  in¬ 
strument  and  then  taught  the  group 
to  play  it  by  using. their  own  plan. 
The  chapter  is  now  busy  writing  a 
new  Alma  Mater  song. 

At  Salmon  H.S.  (Idaho)  the  chap¬ 
ter  sponsored  the  all-school  operetta. 
Serving  as  hosts  to  the  Big  Twelve 
Music  Festival  was  the  top  service 
listed  last  year  by  the  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  H.S.  chapter  of  Peoria  (III.). 

Every  school  offers  numerous  op¬ 
portunities  for  service.  Some  chap¬ 
ters  relieve  their  music  instructors 
of  much  routine  work  by  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  promotion, 
ticket  sale,  and  decorations  for  school 
operettas,  concerts,  and  other  musical 
programs.  i 

Since  its  incorporation  as  a  national, 
nonprofit,  educational  society  in  1952, 
Modern  Music  Masters  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  widely  by  music  educators. 
Chapters  are  now  operating  in  thirty- 
six  states  in  the  union. 

Membership  in  the  3-M  society  is 
based  on  scholarship  in  academic  as 
well  as  in  musical  subjects,  and  has 
for  its  objective  greater  service  to  the 
school  and  community.  The  society  is 
supported  by  local  charter  fees  ($5 
for  senior  chapters  and  $3  for  junior 
chapters).  There  are  no  dues  or  as¬ 
sessments  to  the  national  office. 

The  society  is  open  to  large  and 
small  schools.  There  are  no  maximum 
membership  limits  and  chapters  may 
be  organized  with  as  few  as  five 
members.  Before  being  accepted  for 
active  membership,  an  apprentice 
must  perform  certain  dignified  musi¬ 
cal  duties.  When  these  requirements 


are  met,  the  candidates  are  initiated 
into  the  local  chapter  through  an 
impressive  ceremony,  open  to  the 
public.  Modern  Music  Masters  is  not 
a  secret  society,  and  no  awards  of 
any  kind  are  given.  The  Key,  official 
membership  emblem  of  the  society, 
is  presented  at  the  time  of  initiation. 

■The  first  chapter  to  be  organized 
in  each  state  (some  states  have  more 
than  a  dozen  chapters  in  operation) 
is  as  follows:  Alabama — Etowah,  H.S., 
Attalla;  Arkansas — Jonesboro,  H.S., 
Jonesboro;  California  —  El  Dorado 
County  H.  S.,  Placerville;  Connecticut 
— Roger  Ludlowe  H.S.,  Fairfield; 
Florida — Hungerford  H.S.,  Winter 
Park;  Georgia — Rockmart  H.S.,  Rock- 
mart;  Idaho — Salmon  H.S.,  Salmon; 
Illinois — Maine  Township  H.S.,  Park 
Ridge;  Indiana — Mount  Ayr  H.S., 
Mount  Ayr;  Iowa — Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  H.S.,  Cherokee;  Kentucky— 
Daviess  County  Schools,  Owensboro; 
Louisiana — Mansfield  H.S.,  Mansfield; 
Maryland — Elliott  City  Junior  H.S., 
Elliott  City;  Michigan — South  Lake 
H.S.,  St.  Claire  Shores;  Minnesota — 
Dassel  H.S.,  Dassel. 

Also  Missouri — Rolla  H.S.,  Rolla; 
Montana — Anaconda  H.S.,  Anaconda; 
Nebraska — Albion  H.S.,  Albion;  New 
Jersey — Neptune  H.S.,  Ocean  Grove; 
New  York — Tonawanda  H.S.,  Tona- 
wanda;  North  Carolina  —  Asheboro 
H.S.,  Asheboro;  North  Dakota — Gar¬ 
rison  H.S.,  Garrison;  Ohio — St.  Vin¬ 
cent  H.S.,  Akron;  Oklahoma — Wakita 
H.S.,  Wakita;  Oregon — Myrtle  Creek 
H.S.,  Myrtle  Creek;  Pennsylvania 
— Clay-Cherry-West  Sunbury  H.S., 
West  Sunbury;  South  Carolina — Sims 
H.S.,  Union;  South  Dakota — Doland 
H.S.,  Doland;  Tennessee — ^Farragut 
H.S.,  Concord;  Texas — Amarillo  H.S., 
Amarillo;  Vermont — Mount  Saint  Jo¬ 
seph  Academy,  Rutland;  Virginia— 
Altavista  H.S.,  Altavista;  Washington 
— Yakima  H.S.,  Yakima;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — Mullens  H.S.,  Mullens;  Wis¬ 
consin — West  Bend  H.S.,  West  Bend: 
and  Wyoming — Cody  H.S.,  Cody. 

Interested  music  educators  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  write  for  full  particulars  on 
how  to  establish  chapters  of  Modem 
Music  Masters  at  their  schools  by  ad¬ 
dressing  their  requests  to  Alexander 
M.  Harley,  president.  Modem  Music 
Masters,  P.O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge. 
Illinois. 


Editor’s  Note  ...  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICAN  magazine  has  recognized 
the  Modern  Music  Masters  Society, 
Inc.,  as  being  a  national  organization 
whose  objectives  are  in  keeping  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  youth  of  our 
nation.  The  magazine  therefore  car¬ 
ries  all  of  the  M.M.M.  official  an¬ 
nouncements  and  news  releases  as  a 
public  service  to  music  directors, 
teachers,  students  and  parents  every¬ 
where.  The  Editor  recommends  that 
all  progressive  music  educators  de- 
velope  chapters  in  their  respective 
communities. 

The  end. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS— DO 
NOT  READ  THIS  UNLESS 

you  are  one  of  the  many  who  have 
failed  to  send  in  that  picture  of  your 
concert  band  so  that  we  can  keep  up 
our  aim  of  running  one  picture  each 
month — that  is  but  10  a  year.  Send 
that  glossy  print  direct  to:  The  School 
Musician  Magazine,  28  East  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  c/o  The 
Band  Stand  Page.  We  have  just  one 
more  on  hand — that  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  Concert  Band,  Athens,  Ohio 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  March 


issue.  Whose  will  it  be  for  April,  May 
and  June?  The  representation  by 
Divisions  through  March  1954  is  as 
follows;  North  Central  10  pictures; 
South  West  2;  California-Western  2; 
Eastern  2;  Southern  1;  North  West  1. 
This  is  the  record  for  over  2  years. 
Let’s  show  a  litle  real  activity  around 
the  fringes,  gentlemen.  Sorry  but 
Forrest  and  I  can’t  come  to  your 
school  and  take  the  pictures  our¬ 
selves.  This  is  your  responsibility. 
Accept  it!  The  same  holds  true  for 
pictures  of  the  places  where  you  play 


your  out-door  concerts.  Get  a  good 
picture  the  next  time  you  play  out¬ 
side.  How  about  it? 

A  Few  Overtones 

The  State  College  of  Washington, 
through  Kemble  Stout,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Music,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Randall  Spicer  was 
appointed  as  Director  of  Bands  at  the 
Pullman,  Washington  institution  as  of 
September  1,  1953. 

We  note  in  the  “Iowa  Bandmaster 
Magazine’’  of  recent  date  that  R.  E. 
(Bob)  Lowry  of  Morningside  College, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  is  President  of  the 
Iowa  Bandmaster  Association.  In  his 
“President’s  Message”  he  says  “With 
this  copy  of  your  Iowa  Bandmaster 
Magazine,  our  publication  becomes 
nation  wide.  Every  member  of  the 
College  Band  Directors  National  As¬ 
sociation  will  receive  a  courtesy  copy 
to  let  them  know  what  is  progressing 
in  the  Band  State  of  our  nation.”  It’s 
a  fine  courtesy  as  well  as  a  fine  mag¬ 
azine.  Thanks,  Bob! 

frogrcts  Report  From  East  and  North 
Ceetrol  DIvMoo  Meetings 

At  Rochester,  New  York  last  De¬ 
cember  19th,  the  Eastman  Symphonic 
Wind  Ensemble,  Frederick  Fennell, 
Conductor,  performed  12  new  manu¬ 
scripts  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
C.B.D.N.A.  The  program  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Andrew  McMullen, 
Director  of  Bands  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut, 
Division  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Promotion  of  Original  Band  Com¬ 
position.  Performed  were  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Symphonic  Sketch  by  Leslie 
Bassett  (Faculty,  University  of 
(Turn  the  Page  Please) 


BAND  SHELL  PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH.  Leonard  Smith's  Bond  playing  in  the  Belle 
Isle  Band  Shell,  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  we  understand  his  band  is  sponsored  by  the  City 
of  Detroit  each  summer  season.  A  high-light  of  each  concert  is  the  cornet  solo  played 
by  Leonard  Smith  accompanied  by  his  band.  If  you  are  ever  in  Detroit  in  the  summer 
season  be  sure  to  plan  to  hear  this  fine  band! 


BAND  PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH.  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  BAND.  Charles  Minelli,  Conductor.  We  take  pride  in  saluting  our  CBDNA 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  Minelli's  wonderful  Ohio  University  Band  this  month.  The  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  Festival  was  held 
at  Ohio  University  in  1949  with  Sebastian  Sabatini  as  Guest  Conductor. 
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Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

2.  Symphonic  Allegro  by  Will  Gay 
Bottje  (Graduate  School,  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
N.Y.) 

3.  Suite  in  F  by  Frederick  M.  Brey- 
dert  (New  York  City,  N.Y.) 

4.  Variations  by  Arthur  Fracken- 
pohl  (Faculty,  Crane  Institute, 
Potsdam  State  Teachers  College, 
Potsdam,  N.Y.) 

5.  Overture  by  Carl  Fuerstner  (Fac¬ 
ulty,  Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  Utah) 

6.  Song  and  Celebration  by  Weldon 
Hart  (Faculty,  University  of  West 
Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.) 

7.  Chorale  and  Passacaglia  by  H. 
Klyne  Headley  (Faculty,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  College,  Santa  Barbara, 
California ) 

8.  Concertino  by  Robert  Kelly  (Fac¬ 
ulty,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  Illinois) 

9.  Edge  Night  by  Francis  Johnson 
Pyle  (Faculty,  Drake  University, 
De  Moines,  Iowa) 

Selected  by  the  College  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  to  represent  the  East  Division 
at  the  December  1954  National 
CBDNA  meeting  was  SUITE  IN  F 
by  Frederick  M.  Breydert.  If  a  second 
choice  is  possible  for  use  it  will  be 
SONG  AND  CELEBRATION  by  Wel¬ 
don  Hart. 

In  like  manner  the  North  Central 
Division  of  CBDNA  met  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  on  January  9-10, 
1954  where  they  heard  the  University 
of  Illinois  Concert  Band,  Mark  H. 
Hindsley,  Conductor,  perform  eleven 
compositions  as  follows: 

1.  Symphonic  Sketch  by  Leslie 
Bassett  (University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor) 

2.  Symphony  for  Wind  and  Per¬ 
cussion  by  William  Billingsley 
(Des  Moines,  Iowa) 

3.  Prelude  and  Scherzo  by  Norman 
Dietz  (Central  Michigan  College 
of  Eklucation,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan) 

4.  Metropolis  Overture  by  Dean 
C.  Howard  (Bradley  University, 
Peoria,  Illinois) 

5.  An  Overture  for  my  Sister  by 
Gerald  Humel  (Student  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio  now  at  Hofstra 
College,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.Y.) 

6.  Concertino  for  Band  by  Robert 
Kelly  (University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois) 

7.  Apologue  for  Band  by  Donald  A. 
Lentz  (University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska) 

8.  Suite  for  Band  by  Beldon  Leon¬ 
ard  (formerly  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  now  of  Chicago,  Ill.)  a. 
Landscape  b.  Northern  Lights  c. 
Village  in  the  Highlands 

9.  Symphony  for  Band  by  Donald 

E.  McGinnis  (Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio) 

10.  Suite  -  2000  A.  D.  by  Jerome 
Urban  (High  School  Band  Direc¬ 
tor,  Armour,  South  Dakota)  a. 


Flying  Saucers  b.  March  of  the 
Spacemen  c.  Maids  of  Venus  d. 
The  Inter  Planetary  Ball. 

11.  Prelude  for  Band  by  Paul  W, 
Whear  (Mt.  Union  College,  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio) 

Your  editor  served  as  NC  Division 
Chairman  for  the  Committee  for  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Original  Band  Composition, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  first  choice  of  college  band 
directors  present,  concurred  in  by 
the  members  of  the  U.  of  Illinois 
Concert  Band  was  Norman  Dietz’ 
PRELUDE  and  SCHERZO  which  will 
represent  our  Division  at  the  1954 
National  in  Chicago.  Second  choice 
went  to  Leslie  Bassett’s  Symphonic 
Sketch,  and  third  choice  to  Robert 
Kelly’s  Concertino  for  Band. 


College  of  Pacific  Merckieg  lead 
Makes  Recordieg 

Those  interested  in  marching  band 
music  will  welcome  this  10"  long 
playing  (331^)  vinylite  record  made 
by  the  College  of  Pacific  Marching 
Band,  Arthur  Corra,  Director.  The 
marches  included  are:  Bombasto, 
Gloria,  The  Man  of  the  Hour,  Indiana 
State  Band,  Storm  King,  Land  of 
Moa,  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  His 
Honor.  The  record  sells  for  $3.85  in¬ 
cluding  postage  and  handling  and 
may  be  ordered  from:  Fidelity 
Sound  Recordings,  2787  Ohio  Avenue, 
Redwood  City,  California. 


Mere  First  Ferferoiaaces  ly  College 
loads  of  Origlael  load  Ceoipositloas 

(This  list  is  a  continuation  from 
the  December  1953  issue) 

No.  35 — George  PERLE  —  THREE 
BAGATELLES  performed  by  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  Concert  Band 
under  Ernest  E.  Lyon,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  April  27,  1950. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  Bom  in  Bay¬ 
onne,  New  Jersey  (1915),  he  studied 
composition  under  Wesley  La  Violette 
and  Ernst  Krenek.  He  teaches  music 
history  at  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville  and  conducts  the  University 
Chorus.  Of  Three  Dagatelles  he  says, 
“Twentieth  century  composers  have 
reacted  against  the  pompous,  over¬ 
blown,  bombastic,  padded  style  of 
late  romantic  music  by  stressing  the 
opposite  qualities  —  concentration, 
brevity,  terseness.  This  work  whose 
total  duration  is  less  than  a  minute  is 
perhaps  an  extreme  example.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  parallel  is  found  in  the 
classical  Japanese  poetic  form— the 
haiki.  There  is  a  well-known  one  that 
goes  something  like  this:  “An  old 
pond.  A  frog  jumps  in.  Splash!”  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ernest  Lyon  and 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Concert 
Band  and  was  first  performed  on  the 
Spring  Concert  of  Original  Band 
Music. 

•  *  * 

No.  36— Frank  ERICKSON  —  DOU¬ 
BLE  CONCERTO  IN  ONE  MOVE¬ 
MENT,  for  trumpet  and  trombone 


with  band,  first  performance  March 
19,  1952  by  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  Symphonic  Band,  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Sawhill,  conducting. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “Frank  Erick¬ 
son  started  composing  for  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band  while  he  was  a  student 
at  SC.  His  compositions  were  first 
introduced  by  the  SC  Band  and  are 
now  being  played  by  school  bands 
throughout  the  country.” 

*  •  • 

No.  37— Gerald  HARTLEY  — TYM- 
PANI  CONCERTANTE,  for  4  KetUe 
Drums  and  Band,  first  performed 
February  20,  1952  by  the  University 
of  Washington  Concert  Band,  Walter 
C.  Welke  conducting,  Lois  Langley, 
tympanist. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “Gerald  Hart¬ 
ley,  a  former  tympanist  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Band,  is  now  teaching  in 
Spokane.  At  our  request  he  wrote  this 
number  using  four  tympani  and  the 
many  charactistics  of  which  they  are 
capable.  This  is  its  first  perform¬ 
ance.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Thor  Johnson  selected  this  as  one  of 
the  numbers  to  be  done  with  the  1953 
Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  at  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Webster  Produces  Three 
Speaker  Tape  Recorder 

(Starts  on  Page  14) 

production  of  the  high  and  low  fre¬ 
quencies.  They  also  create  the  three- 
dimensional  tone  that  gives  the  lis¬ 
tener  the  impression  of  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  sound.  This  develoiv- 
ment,  according  to  Webcor  officials, 
brings  high  fidelity  reproduction  to 
the  portable  popular-priced  tape  re¬ 
corder. 

This  compact  unit  has  the  Webcor 
feature  of  recording  up  to  two  full 
hours  without  inconvenient  reel  turn¬ 
over.  And  when  the  end  of  the  tape  is 
reached,  during  a  recording  or  play¬ 
back,  the  unit  shuts  off  automatically. 

Housed  in  a  handsome  and  sculT- 
resistant  case  with  wood  grain  finish 
it  has  a  suggested  retail  price  of 
$239.50  east  of  the  Rockies. 

New  Silent  Keyboard 
Introduced  by  Wexler 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 

table.  Case  size:  29  x  9  x  3”.  Key¬ 
board  alone:  27  x  9"  Keys  %"  wide. 

This  practice  keyboard  is  suitable 
for  individual  or  class  instruction. 
Complete  outfit  lists  at  $36.00.  When 
inquiring  further  about  the  keyboard 
at  your  local  music  dealer,  be  sure 
to  mention  the  SM. 

Send  Your  College 
Concert  Bond  Picture 
To  The  SM  Editor 
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Spnngvilt*,  Iowa,  High  School  beoiH  a  wonderful  Symphonic  Bond  and  Mixed  Chorus  from  an  enrollmenf  of  135  tfudenh.  Mr.  Schwab 
and  Mrs.  Koppenhaver  work  in  close  harmony  which  is  one  of  fhe  contributing  factors  to  the  success  of  this  class  "C"  High  School's 

total  music  program. 

Springville,  Iowa  Believes  In  Both 

Vocal  and  Instrumental 

JH.  CoJ.^ 


Springville’s  consolidated  school 
lies  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  It  is  a  class  C  with  a 
high  school  enrollment  of  135  pupils. 
Of  this  number,  a  majority  of  pupils 
are  interested  in  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  which  include  athletics,  band, 
diorus,  dramatics,  and  student  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  students  and  faculty 


set  high  standards,  and  regularly, 
year  in  and  year  out,  Springville  is  a 
leading  contender  for  superior  ratings 
in  music,  and  trophies  in  basketball 
and  baseball. 

One  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  continued  success  in  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  is  the  fact  that  both  Roy  T. 
Schwab,  band  director,  and  Bertha 


Koppenhaver,  vocal  instructor  have 
been  in  their  respective  positions  for 
a  number  of  years.  Mrs.  Koppenhaver 
has  served  in  the  Springville  schools 
two  different  years,  1932-1937,  (be¬ 
fore  matrimony),  and  1948  until  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Schwab  sets  some 
sort  of  a  record  by  having  taught 
steadily  in  Springville  since  1924,  a 
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period  of  30  years.  He  spends  two 
days  a  week  in  Springville,  and  three 
days  a  week  in  Maquoketa,  a  class  B 
school  about  forty  miles  to  the  east. 

Both  of  these  teachers  have  watched 
the  development  of  school  music  con- 


Roy  T.  Schwab 
Band  Director 

test,  and  can  tell  you  of  the  days  when 
the  judges  wrote  their  criticisms  on 
just  any  piece  of  paper  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  handy.  They  believe  that 
contests  are  no  longer  necessary  to 
motivate  their  large  groups,  and  in¬ 
stead,  stress  giving  concerts  at  nearby 
hospitals,  state  institutions  and  neigh¬ 
boring  colleges.  It  has  been  three 


Berfha  Kopponhaver 
Choral  Diroctor 

years  since  a  Springville  band  or 
chorus  has  attended  a  contest.  The 
small  ensembles  and  soloists  still  go, 
however,  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  present-day  state  contests  make 
them  wonder  whether  “it’s  worth  it.” 

Last  year  five  vocal  ensembles  at¬ 
tended  contest;  girls’  sextet,  boys’ 
quartet,  girls’  quartet,  madrigal,  and 


double  mixed  quartet.  All  received 
“superior”  ratings  at  the  preliminary 
contest — and  all  except  the  madrigal 
received  “superior”  in  the  finals. 

There  were  seven  instrumental 
groups  and  soloists  that  won  “su¬ 
perior”  in  the  finals  last  year. 

Both  the  band  and  chorus  attend 
vocal  festivals  every  year.  Mrs.  Kop- 
penhaver  says,  “We  work  as  hard  for 
festival  as  we  ever  did  for  contest. 
I’m  sure,  as  a  director,  I’m  more 
stricken  at  the  thoughts  of  making 
mistakes  in  festival,  than  I’m  afraid 
of  making  them  in  contest,  for  after 
all,  the  guest  conductor  takes  over 
personally,  and  may  show  me  up  in 
front  of  my  own  students.” 

The  large  mixed  chorus  is  com¬ 
posed  of  anyone  who  wants  to  sing. 
There  are  eighty  members  this  year, 
thirty-six  boys  and  forty-four  girls. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  chorus  has 
earned  over  $1300  to  buy  folding 
risers  and  new  choir  robes.  This 
money  was  raised  by  variety  shows, 
magazine  sales  campaigns,  and  junior 
high  operettas. 

To  provide  additional  opportunities 


Letter  to  Jerry 

Dear  Jerry: 

Sometime  this  month  your  music 
teacher  will  be  giving  you  your  last 
bit  of  help  on  the  music  contest  solo 
that  you’ve  been  working  so  hard  to 
learn.  The  day  isn’t  far  away  when 
teacher  can  do  no  more,  and  if  you 
are  the  winner  you  hope  to  be,  it’s 
going  to  be  up  to  you  to  step  in  front 
of  that  judge  and  deliver! 

Whether  you  come  through  like 
you  should  depends  upon  a  lot  of 
things,  the  biggest  being  just  little 
ol’  you.  Yes,  I  l^now  you  have  to 
have  good  teaching,  but  don’t  forget 
that  your  teacher  isn’t  going  to  sing 
that  solo  for  you.  That’s  your  job, 
and  this  performance  isn’t  for  the 
Ladies  Aid  Society  either.  You  have 
arrived,  friend,  and  you’re  not  very 
cool  if  you  don’t  plan  to  knock 
’em  right  when  your  time  comes. 

I  know  you  don’t  need  any  advice, 
but  by  some  remote  chance  you  just 
might  draw  me  for  a  judge,  and  if 
you  don’t  mind  I’d  like  to  tell  you 
about  the  kind  of  a  contestant  that 
really  makes  an  impression  on  me. 

Those  Foolisk  Tfcingt . . . 

First  of  all,  a  music  contest  is  a 
reasonably  serious  attempt  to  place 
in  competition  the  finest  in  musical 
excellence.  It  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  singer  a  relaxed,  but  yet  serious 
approach  to  the  task  ahead.  There  is 
no  room  for  uncontrolled  fear,  hys- 


for  the  more  gifted  members,  there 
is  an  a-capella  chorus  of  forty-four 
members,  with  an  equal  number  of 
voices  in  each  part.  This  smaller 
chorus  is  the  travelling  chorus,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easier  to  transport,  and 
because  Mrs.  Koppenhaver  believes 
there  should  be  “bonus”  rewards  for 
those  who  belong.  Members  of  the 
a-capella  chorus  attend  all  rehearsals 
for  mixed  chorus,  however.  Many 
songs  are  in  the  repertoire  of  both 
groups.  The  smaller  choir  is  more 
flexible,  but  the  larger  choir,  of 
course,  can  attain  volume  impossible 
to  the  other  group. 

Both  directors  believe  that  success 
in  teaching  public  school  music  rests 
upon  many  factors,  namely: 

(1)  Sound  musicianship  on  the  part 
of  the  director. 

(2)  Ability  of  the  director  to  moti¬ 
vate  and  discipline  his  students. 

(3)  Ability  to  organize  rehearsals  so 
there  is  minimum  opportunity  for 
problems  to  arise.  This  includes 
such  things  as  appointing  stu¬ 
dents  to  check  roll,  appointing 

(Turn  to  Page  47) 


Sand  all  quattioni  on  Choral  Mutlc  and 

tachniquat  diract  to  Woltar  A.  Rodby,  M2 

Onaido  St.,  Joliat,  Illinois. 

teria,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  silliness.  I  am  sure  that  at  one 
time  in  your  life  you  have  heard 
and  seen  a  professional  singer  on  a 
concert  stage.  ’There  is  your  example. 
Dignity,  but  with  a  pleasant,  relaxed 
attitude.  No  judge  gets  a  good  im¬ 
pression  of  a  nervous,  insecure  per¬ 
son.  So,  Jerry,  when  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  sing  your  solo,  here’s  what 
I  want  you  to  do: 

1.  With  your  accompanist,  walk  to 
the  piano  (or  where  you  are  to  stand) 
just  a  wee  bit  slower  than  you  think 
you  should. 

2.  Be  sure  your  accompanist  can 
see  you.  If  your  accompanist  is  at  an 
upright  piano,  stand  back  for  enough 
so  that  your  accompanist  can  see  you 
with  a  sideward  glance.  If  it  is  a 
grand  piano,  stand  in  the  crook  of 
it  as  most  artists  do. 

3.  Announce  to  the  judge  (and 
your  audience)  the  title  and  com¬ 
poser  of  the  first  song  you  will  sing. 
When  you  have  finished  it,  do  the 
same  for  the  second. 

4.  Make  your  accompanist  wait 
until  you  have  given  the  signal  that 
you  are  ready  to  begin. 

5.  If  there  is  applause  after  your 
solo,  smile  a  little,  and  if  you  don’t 
want  to  bow,  at  least  nod  your  head 
in  acknowledgment.  Do  if  slowly,  and 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 
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you  will  be  surprised  how  natural 
and  unawkward  it  will  feel. 

6.  When  you  are  finished,  for  good¬ 
ness  sake  don’t  run  out  like  a  scared 
rabbit.  You’ll  be  the  unusual  con¬ 
testant  if,  after  you  are  finished, 
you  don’t  feel  that  you  sounded  like 
a  mating  bull  frog.  Take  your  time, 
consider  your  accompanist,  and  make 
your  exit  together. 

7.  And,  Jerry,  don’t  try  to  do  these 
things  I  have  mentioned  above  with¬ 
out  practicing  them.  Go  through  the 
whole  procedure  until  you  have  it 
down  just  as  well  as  the  solo  you 
have  learned.  I’ll  give  you  a  little  tip. 
You  concentrate  on  doing  these 
things  well,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  are  so  busy  getting  “set”  for 
your  solo  that  you  won’t  have  time 
to  get  nervous.  It  works,  honest. 

The  Music,  Maestro,  Please  . . . 

And  now  that  you  know  how  to 
look  and  act  like  a  star,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  sound  like  one.  Not  every 
one  is  blessed  with  a  wonderful 
voice,  but  there  is  no  reason  that 
the  performance  cannot  measure  up 
musically. 

In  the  many  contests  that  I  have 
either  been  a  part  of  as  a  contestant 
or  a  judge,  the  one  fault  that  I  have 
found  that  overshadows  all  the 
others  is  the  performers  inattention 
to  musical  detail,  i.e.,  doing  things  to 
the  music  that  are  not  indicated  in 
the  score,  or  not  doing  things  to  the 
music  that  are  quite  clearly  marked 
for  the  performer  to  do. 

Nothing  bothers  me  more  than  to 
have  a  soloist  murder  a  lovely  song 
with  his  (or  her)  “own”  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Now  don’t  misunderstand  me,  I 
certainly  feel  there  is  plenty  of  lee¬ 
way  within  the  dimensions  of  any 
good  song  for  a  number  of  inter¬ 
pretations;  but,  for  example,  to  slap 
a  big  pause  where  none  is  indicated, 
or  to  slow  the  song  or  speed  it  up 
where  the  composer  made  no  such 
indication,  is,  to  me,  simply  being 
careless  with  musical  detail. 

Even  worse  is  to  disrupt  a  phase 
line  by  taking  rhythmic  liberties,  or 
to  show  your  lack  of  musicianship 
by  singing  two  even  eighth  notes  as 
if  they  were  a  dotted  eighth  and  a 
sixteenth.  For  example,  everybody 
knows  the  opening  bars  of  the  famous 
Dragnet  theme.  Can  you  imagine 
those  first  three  notes  of  the  theme 
being  even  instead  of  the  dotted 
rhythm  that  really  “makes”  it?  Well, 
it’s  just  as  bad  to  be  rhythmically 
careless  anytime. 

Also,  I  find  the  contestant  simply 
ignoring  the  dynamic  level  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  solo — especially  places 
that  indicate  contrast,  one  phrase  on 
the  loud  side,  and  then  one  following 
on  the  soft  side.  If  that  is  what  the 
composer  wrote,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  what  should  be  sung. 

Let  me  give  you  another  tip.  If  you 
want  to  rate  with  any  judge,  pay 
some  attention  to  what  the  composer 
intended.  The  times  are  too  numer¬ 


ous  to  mention  when  judges  have 
rated  a  lesser  voice  higher  than  a 
really  good  one,  just  on  the  basis  of 
musicianship.  I  have  done  it,  and  I 
know  a  lot  of  others  who  also  have 
given  the  top  ratings  to  the  best 
musical  performance  rather  than  the 
best  voice. 

I'm  Going  To  Sit  Right  Down  .  .  . 

Right  now,  you  sit  down  and  mark 
every  musical  direction  (other  than 
the  noted)  with  a  red  pencil.  Then 
see  how  many  have  “gotten  by”  with¬ 
out  your  noticing  them.  Check  the 
places  where  you  take  a  breath,  and 
see  if  you  are  chopping  up  the  mu¬ 
sical  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  taking 
breaths  in  the  wrong  places. 

Above  all  don’t  forget  that  you  are 
the  servant  of  the  music.  Your  job 
is  to  recreate  a  musical  experience 
the  composer  had  first.  It’s  mighty 
easy  to  branch  out  on  your  own 
with  little  regard  for  the  wishes  of 
the  composer.  What  usually  happens, 
though,  is  that  you  wind  up  measur¬ 
ing  yourself  instead  of  the  music. 
Stand  with  the  composer,  and  don’t 
let  any  judge  measure  you  for  any¬ 
thing  less  than  what  you  are. 

Good  luck,  Jerry,  and  let  me  know 
if  this  was  any  help. 

Sincerely, 

W.  R. 

P.S.  I  usually  close  my  column  by 
recommending  an  old  timer  tried  and 
true  choral  piece.  Before  I  do,  have 
you  heard  this  story  that’s  been  mak¬ 
ing  the  rounds?  It’s  about  the  little 
girl  who  asked  her  mother  what  a 
stranger  was.  After  her  mother  ex¬ 
plained  at  some  length  the  little  girl 
replied,  “But  Mother,  then  what’s 
he  doing  in  Paradise?” 

Which  brings  me  to  the  news  I 
want  to  report.  Instead  of  the  old 
timer  its  a  “new  timer”  right  hot  off 
the  press. 

Charles  H.  Hansen  Publications, 
119  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  put  out  octavo  ar¬ 
rangements  of  “Stranger  In  Para¬ 
dise”,  for  SSA,  SATB,  TTBB,  and 
Two  Part  girls  or  boys.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  were  done  by  William  Stickles, 
an  old  hand  at  arranging  for  school 
groups,  and  of  course,  the  music  is 
Borodin,  a  guy  who  really  knew  how 
to  turn  out  a  lovely  phrase.  Copies 
are  20<,  and  any  school  group  could 
perform  this  music.  For  that  encore 
at  the  Spring  Concert,  or  if  you 
want  that  boys  quartette  to  make 
like  the  Four  Aces,  this  is  a  natural. 
You  can  order  through  your  music 
dealer  or  direct. 

NEXT  MONTH:  More  New  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  some  oldies. 


CHOIR  GOWNS 


Satisfaction  in  Every  Stitch  since  1912 


SUPERIOR  WORKAAANSHIP 
QUALITY  FABRICS 
LASTING  BEAUTY 
Write  for  catalog  D42 


BENTLEY  S  SIMON 


7  WEST  36  ST  •  NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y, 
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ROBES 


A  large  selectiam  at 
fabrics  amd  colors; 
sxcelleot  workman¬ 
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pricut.  Writ*  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  samples. 

DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Siroot 
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One  year  —  $2.00 
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Ask  about  our  NEW  Beadle  Rotes 


Do  you  have  a  feature 
article  on  choral  music 
you  would  like  to  have 
published  in  the  SM? 


Be  Sure  To  Visit  the  MUSIC  FAIR  at 
the  MENC  CONVENTION  March  26-31 
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This  terrific  high  tch^l  concert^  bond _  of  Long  Proirio,  K^innosofo,  diroefod  by  Donald  F.  Soundors,  hot  os  fhoir  motto  "Music  Is  Our 
Businoss."  One  only  has  to  look  at  their  picture  and  yau  know  it  is  their  business  too  .  .  .  J.  L 
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By  Judy  L— 


Thirteen  members  of  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  attended  State  Clinic  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Jan.  7,  8,  and  9.  They 


Hora  is  our  “Uncla  Henry"  (Fillmore) 
talking  to  Paul  Lavalle,  Director  of 
the  Band  of  America,  during  a  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  Miami  Senior  High 
Bond. 


J'a.aM,  3ltLor.,  WcCJl 

Vutimta^iMiakBand 


The  Miami  Senior  High  Concert 
Band  was  honored  to  have  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  at  one  rehearsal 
January  22nd.  Mr.  Paul  LaValle,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cities  Service  Band  of 
America,  Mr.  Henry  Fillmore,  world- 
renowned  composer  of  Marches,  and 
Mr.  Fred  McCall,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  Band,  each  directed 
numbers. 

Mr.  Lavalle,  who  was  in  Miami  for 
a  guest  appearance  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  Band  on  the  Band  of 
America  program  of  the  21st  con¬ 
ducted  our  band  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Midwest  National  Band  Clinic  in  De¬ 
cember,  1951,  and  again  shortly 
thereafter  at  a  concert  in  our  own 
auditorium. 

Our  beloved  “Uncle  Henry”,  who 
resides  in  Miami,  has  made  many 
guest  appearances  with  our  Band. 

The  Band  &  Orchestra  have  a  wide¬ 
ly  diversified  schedule  of  events  this 
Spring.  A  series  of  monthly  concerts, 
began  with  the  Annual  Christmas 
Concert,  and  will  be  climaxed  with 
a  giant  extravaganza  in  Dade  County 
Auditorium.  Proceeds  of  this  event 
will  be  used  to  purchase  new  uni¬ 
forms.  Trips  under  consideration  in¬ 
clude  an  excursion  to  Cuba  for  the 
Marching  Band,  and  another  to 
Tampa,  Fla.  for  State  Contest  for 
Band  and  Orchestra.  A  woodwind 
quintet  is  scheduled  to  go  to  Chicago 
in  March. 


were  as  follows:  In  Concert  Band: 
Richard  Adams,  French  Horn;  Claire 
Friedman,  Tenor  Saxophone;  Lucy 
Shrine,  Clarinet.  In  Concert  Orches¬ 
tra  were:  Annette  Buan,  Cello;  Paula 
Chertok,  Violin;  Mike  Coulton,  Trum¬ 
pet;  Patty  Ebsary,  Clarinet;  Kathy 
Irwin,  Trombone;  Jose  Martinez, 
Violin;  Barbara  Sikora,  Viola,  and 
Bill  Taylor,  Bassoon.  In  the  Sight¬ 
reading  Orchestra  were  Bruce  Fet¬ 
ter,  Cello;  and  Marcia  Young,  Violin. 

^ven  of  these  musicians  occupied 
first  chairs  in  the  State  group. 


.DLtrB. 


Pictured  below  is  the  75  piece  Long 
Prairie,  Minnesota’ High  School  Con¬ 
cert  Band  under  the  Direction  of  Mr. 


Donald  F.  Saunders.  Music  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  highly  regarded  subject 
in  the  Long  Prairie  Public  Schools, 
instrumental  lessons  start  in  the  4th 
Grades  and  continue  until  graduation 
from  High  School.  Besides  the  con¬ 
cert  band,  there  is  the  Junior  High 
School  band  of  53  members  which  is 
new  this  year  and  reports  are  they 
are  doing  very  well.  The  High  School 
band  has  a  full  calendar  of  engage¬ 
ments  each  year  such  as;  all  home 
football  and  basketball  games,  the 
district  festivals  in  which  they  con¬ 
tinually  receive  high  praises,  all  local 
marching  engagements  and  several 
trips  away  during  the  summer 
months,  (the  band  is  in  session  the 
year  around)  summer  concerts,  the 
spring  concert  tour  and  the  climax 
with  the  spring  concert.  They  are 
proud  of  their  music  department  and 
the  wonderful  cooperation  they  get 
from  everyone.  That’s  why  their 
motto  is  “Music  Is  Our  Buisiness" 
...  a  real  outfit,  don’t  you  think? 
.  .  .  J.  L 


C^oonlz  junior  Orck. 

^ourS  ^{ementary  ^ckooti 


The  first  orchestra  turnout  at 
Coontz  was  very  gratifying  with  sixty 
five  members  reporting.  'These  stu¬ 
dents  are  out  to  better  the  record 
made  by  last  years  group  at  the  con¬ 
test.  Last  years  orchestra  received  a 
rating  of  excellent  and  we  are  work- 


By  BUI  Taylor 
Teaii-Age  Baportor 
Miami  Saaior  High 
Miomi,  Florida 


(Turn  to  Page  61) 


By  Carola  Wkitakar 
Sac’y-Troai. 

Cooats  Jaaior  High  Orchestra 
Bromortoa,  Washiagtoa 


blies  planned  with  the  neighboring 
schools.  It’s  a  swell  idea  and  it  should 
be  fun. 

Well,  that  is  our  program  for  the 
year  and  may  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  enjoyed  writing  for  the 
“School  Musician’’  very  much. 

Say  Joyce  .  .  .  that  sure  was  keen 
reporting  .  .  .  keep  it  up  ..  .  how 
about  a  snapshot  of  your  band 
officers  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


%  ‘.State  SoarJer  J4c 


ai 


DopnotckWarcU^BanM 


There  are  some  snappy  marching 
bands  in  the  high  schools  located  in 
the  area  where  the  states  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  touch 
each  other. 

There’s  been  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  marching  abilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  and  direc¬ 
tors  are  crediting  this  improvement 
to  the  fact  that  the  bands  are  taking 
greater  interest  in  marching  since  the 
inception  of  the  Tri-State  Band  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Luverne,  Minn,  three  years 
ago. 

Prof.  Carl  Christensen,  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  College  band  director  who 
was  one  of  the  judges,  described  this 
year’s  festival,  held  last  October  10, 
as  tops.  Seventeen  high  school  bands 
took  part  in  the  marching  competi¬ 
tion,  and  20  baton  twirlers  entered 
the  twirling  contest.  Winning  schools 
received  trophies. 

Motion  pictures  were  taken  of  the 
bands  in  action,  and  will  be  made 
available  to  the  participating  schools 
for  study  by  band  directors  and  band 
members. 


PUai*  writ*  all  corratpondanca 
to  tna  as  follows:  Judy  Lao,  c/o 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulovard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


Now  hare  is  o  real  candid  shot.  Mr. 
Joseph  Regains,  Director  of  the  Ko¬ 
komo,  Indiana,  High  School  Bond, 
gives  lost  minute  instructions  to  his 
6  foot  Drum  Major,  Gene  Miller,  be¬ 
fore  they  took  the  field  lost  fall,  as 
Dan  Cooley,  Cornetist,  and  our  Ko¬ 
komo  Teen-age  Reporter,  looks  on  . .  . 

Judy. 


ieveral 

immer 


The  March  Selection  of  the  “Honor 
School  Musician  of  the  Month’’  is 
Eugene  Gere  from  the  Story  City 
High  School,  Story  City,  Iowa. 

Eugene  has  been  in  senior  band 
for  five  years,  playing  first  chair  bari¬ 
tone.  Last  year  in  state  solo  contest 
he  received  a  first  division  rating.  He 
has  been  an  assistant  director  of  the 
band  for  three  years  and  for  the  last 
two  has  directed  the  dance  band. 

Eugene  also  takes  part  in  vocal 
music.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Petri  Lutheran  Choir,  where  he  solos 
occasionally.  He  is  president  of  male 
chorus,  in  which  he  sings  bass.  Eu¬ 
gene  is  also  in  mixed  chorus  and  has 
been  in  male  quartet  for  two  years. 

Eugene  has  a  great  interest  in 
sports,  and  excells  in  football,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  baseball.  This  year  he  was 
co-captain  of  the  football  team  and 
on  the  all-state  honor  roll  for  the  last 
two  years.  In  his  spare  time  he  works 
part-time  in  a  local  men’s  clothing 
store. 

Eugene  is  among  the  top  ten  in  the 
senior  class  and  is  especially  good  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  His  plans  are 
not  as  yet  definite,  but  he  would  like 
to  take  up  engineering  in  college  next 
fall. 


IJi  JJlgk  ScLJiSanJ 

2/iei  ^^ance  l^outine 

By  Joyco  Gaorrioro 

T*«a-4go  Raportar 
Lodi,  Mow  Jartay 

Hi!  Let  me  introduce  myself.  I’m 
Joyce  Guerriero  and  also  one  of  Mr. 
Of^ahl’s  twirlers.  I  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  Lodi  High  in  the  “School 
Musician.’’ 

’The  band  this  year  did  very  well. 
We  had  a  full  football  schedule  with 
all  of  our  performances  on  our  home 
Held,  one  of  the  finest  in  New  Jersey. 
The  visiting  bands  provided  plenty 
of  competition  for  us.  At  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  game  Lodi  and  Leonia  bands 
joined  together  in  a  huge  pageant. 
The  performance  was  wonderful  and 
with  the  help  of  our  wonderful  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Julian  Opsahl,  Lodi  made 


a  good  showing. 

One  of  our  biggest  performances 
was  the  N.  J.  Band  Festival  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Herald  News.  It  was 
held  for  two  nights  so  that  all  the 
Bands  in  Bergen  and  neighboring 
counties  could  perform. 

Our  own  band  has  a  special  num¬ 
ber  in  which  our  Head  Major  Bob 
Paretti,  twirled  to  the  “Ritual  Fire 
Dance’’  with  his  fire  baton.  He  did 
a  swell  job  and  received  much  ap-«. 
plause.  As  Bob’s  two  assistants,  we 
have  Rosalie  Carcara  and  Ann  In¬ 
fante  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  front  of  the  band. 

Next  on  our  program  is  the  Spring 
Concert,  which  is  put  on  by  the  two 
bands  in  Lodi  High.  We  have  a 
Senior  Band  and  a  Junior  Band.  I 
don’t  know  which  one  is  better, 
they’re  both  great! 

We  have  several  exchange  assem- 


The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month 

☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Each  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  "The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month.”  Any  school  organ¬ 
ization.  community,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplishment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  150  or  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  nation’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 


Eugene  Gere 
Story  City,  lowo 
March  Selection  of  the 
“Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month" 


THE  YEAR  is  about  at  hand  .  .  .  the 
selection  toill  be  made  the  last  of 
May  . . .  this  means  you  have  just  two 
more  issues  in  which  to  send  your 
candidates  picture  and  short  write  up 
to  the  SM  for  consideration.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
member  too  .  .  .  boys  and  girls  are 
judged  alike.  .  .  .  O.K.  send  us  your 
selection  today.  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


Golly  .  .  .  loith  a  wonderful  record 
in  school  like  Eugene  has,  we  wouldn’t 
be  at  all  surprised  if  some  University 
or  College  offers  him  a  scholarship.  . . 

The  time  for  the  selection  of  the 
HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF 
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H*r«  is  the  k««n  Mopa  Hi9h  Bond  from  Manila,  in  the  Philippines.  Manuela  Alamazan, 
our  Teen-age  Reporter  for  Mapa  High,  said  some  of  the  students  were  absent  when 
the  picture  was  taken.  Mr.  Indolecio,  Madamba,  is  their  hard  working  director . . .  J.  L 


^y4Lin^Jon  junior 

€LcU  Board 


By  Pater  Ballralay 
Taan-Aga  Reporter 
Abiegdoe  Jr.  High  Band 
Ablegdee,  filieeis 


I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  Junioi 
High  School  Band  of  Abingdon,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  our  plans  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year. 

Our  first  appearance  was  a  winter 
concert  December  8,  1953.  We  had  a 
larger  attendance  than  ever  before, 
and  the  performance  by  the  band  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Our 
next  concert  is  scheduled  for  April 
13,  1954,  and  we  are  already  looking 
forward  to  this  due  to  the  success  of 
our  winter  concert. 

We  have  a  working  Band  Board 
which  serves  as  a  governing  body. 
The  officers  as  elected  by  popular 
vote  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  are  as  follows: 

Jean  Lewis— President 
Ronnie  Zuck — Vice  President 
Karen  Kinder — Secretary-treasurer 
Kathy  Sullivan — Reporter 
Vernon  French — Transportation 
Mgr. 

Bob  Sullivan — Assistant  Director 
Last  year  was  our  first  year  in 
contest  competition,  and  we  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  contest  this 
year.  We  enjoy  entering  in  solo  and 
ensemble  events  as  well  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  organization  events. 

We  all  enjoy  the  School  Musician 
very  much,  and  have  a  lot  of  fun 
looking  through  past  editions  which 
our  director  keeps  handy  on  his  desk. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

That  was  swell  reporting  Peter 
.  .  .  now  how  about  a  snap-shot  of 


your  new  officers  and  board  .  .  . 
Judy. 


a  aSe  C^ount^  ^aheS 

WonJerfJC/inic  Drip 


By  Pkyllh  Beeaer 
Teee-Age  Reporter 
Imperial.  Nebraska 


Here  is  my  story  from  the 
S.  P.  V.  A.  combined  Band  Clinic: 
“Hey!  Stop!!”  “Wait  for  me!”  “It’s 
not  seven  yet!”  These  were  just  a 
few  of  the  phrases  heard  between 
6:30  and  7  A.  M.  Monday,  November 
26,  when  the  C.  C.  H.  S.  Band  of 
Imperial,  Nebraska  was  getting  ready 
to  go  to  Ogallala  for  the  S.P.V.A.  Band 
Clinic. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  the  band 
had  been  practicing  the  clinic  selec¬ 
tions  plus  number^  of  half-time  shows 
for  football  games,  especially  our 
home  coming  show,  but  now  they 
were  off!  Hurray!! 

The  bus  driver  had  a  pretty  hectic 
time  between  all  the  chatter  in  the 
bus.  the  flapping  “tarp”  on  the  instru¬ 
ments,  and  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
road,  but  by  and  by  C.C.H.S.  arrived 
to  begin  the  long  rehearsals  with 
band  students  from  Grant,  Ogallala, 
Chappell,  Big  Springs,  Lewllen,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Elsie,  and  of  course  Imperial. 

The  students  were  divided  into 
classes  which  were  “A”  and  “B”,  and 
each  practiced  with  their  individual 
director.  The  “A”  Band  director  was 
Mr.  Donald  Lentz  and  the  “B”  Band 
director  was  Mr.  Vernon  Forbes. 
What  fun  it  was  to  get  in  a  group 
and  learn  all  the  names  of  the  new 
faces  while  receiving  an  education  at 
the  same  time! 

After  three  hours  of  grueling  prac- 


WapaJtt^kofWan!L,PJ. 
StnJs  Puturr  la  tk,  SW 


By  Moeealo  Almasaa 
Teee-Age  Reporter 
Mopa  Nlgb  Scbeel 
Maello,  fblfippfeet 


Dear  Judy,  | 

I  am  very  glad  you  printed  my  let-  I 
ter  in  the  25th  anniversary  issue  of  I 
the  School  Musician  My  teachers  and 
friends  were  very  proud  of  me  espe¬ 
cially  Mr.  Madamba,  our  principal, 
who  congratulated  me  heartily. 

You  were  asking  for  pictures  of 
any  musical  group  in  the  school.  I 
am  sending  you  pictures  of  the  band 
and  the  male  chorus  of  the  Mapa 
High  School.  Mr.  Madamba  paid  great 
attention  to  the  music  department  by 
giving  it  the  proper  support  in  the 
form  of  materials  and  financial  help. 

By  the  time  you  receive  my  letter, 

I  would  be  thinking  of  my  last  days 
in  school.  I  will  graduate  by  March. 

I  hope  I  receive  the  copy  of  the 
School  Musician  before  school  ends 
so  I  can  have  a  souvenir. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  you  gave  us.  That  was  swell  of 
you.  Though  it  is  quite  late,  I  am 
greeting  you  and  everybody  there  a 
Merry  Christmas. 


Thanks  loads  Manuela  for  the  keen 
picture  of  your  High  School  Band. 
We  will  run  the  Chorus  picture  in  a 
later  issye.  Though  you  are  finishing 
school,  please  keep  writing  us,  for 
your  thousands  of  Teen-age  friends 
in  the  U.  S.  would  love  to  know  what  { 
you  are  doing..  .  .  Judy  Lee.  i 


Here  is  Bill  Berries,  oboist  of  the  But¬ 
ler.  Mo.,  High  School  Band.  He 
helped  his  director  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Tetley 
build  that  new  bond  room  you  read 
about  in  the  November  'S3  issue. 


tice  everybody  put  away  his  instru¬ 
ment  and  dashed  down  town  for 
lunch.  (The  directors  were  probably 
as  pleased  for  a  break  as  the  stu¬ 
dents.) 

While  the  “A”  Band  rehearsed,  our 
(Turn  to  Page  45) 
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A.S.B.D.A.  SELECTS  SITE  FOR  1954  CONVENTION 


University  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  Illinois, 
December  15th  and  16th 

»y  Dalm  C.  Harris 
Prosldoat  4.S.I.D.4. 

After  careful  consideration  of  six 
proposed  convention  sites  and  dates, 
the  Executive  Committee  during  its 
meetings  in  Chicago  on  January  2nd 
and  3rd,  chose  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  as  the  site  /or  the  1954  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  confident  that  the 
A.S.B.D.A.  membership  will  be  in 
complete  agreement  as  to  our  good 
fortune  in  having  Mr.  Mark  Hinds- 
ley,  his  staff  and  faculty,  and  the 
University  Qf  Illinois  Bands  as  our 
hosts  for  the  1954  convention. 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  both  fitting 
and  significant  that  the  first  conven¬ 
tion  following  the  organization  of 
our  Association  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  The  rich  tradition 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Band 
as  a  pioneer  organization  in  its  field 
is  well  known.  The  record  of  the 
consistently  superb  bands  maintained 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harding 
and  now  being  carried  on  so  ably  by 
Mr.  Hindsley  is  equally  well  known. 

Perhaps  not  so  generally  well 
known,  particularly  to  the  younger 
school  band  directors,  is  the  position 
of  leadership  occupied  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Band  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Harding  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  the  school  band.  Dr.  Harding 
early  recognized  the  potentialities  of 
the  school  band  movement  and  by 
his  advice  and  counsel  to  school  band 
men  and  school  administrators  played 
a  vital  role  in  its  advancement.  He 
also  made  available  to  school  band 
men  the  resources  of  his  unparalleled 
University  of  Illinois  Band  “set-up.” 
To  do  this  he  organized  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  the  first  National 
Band  Clinics  for  school  band  men 
which  were  attended  by  men  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
because  of  this  marked  influence  on 
the  school  band  field — an  influence 
that  in  a  sense,  has  been  paternal  as 
well  as  beneficial — that  we  feel  it  is 
fitting  that  the  1954  Convention  of  the 
newly  organized  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

After  lengthy  discussion  and  debate 
the  Executive  Committee  selected  the 
December  15th  and  16th  dates  in  or¬ 
der  that  any  Association  members  who 
plan  on  attending  the  Mid  West  Band 
Clinic  in  Chicago  can  take  advantage 
of  the  A.S.B.D.A.  Convention  and  the 


Mid  West  Clinic  on  the  same  trip, 
since  there  is  no  conflict  of  dates. 

Prof.  Mark  H.  Hladslay  Says  .  .  . 

“We  consider  it  a  signal  honor  to  be 
chosen  as  host  for  the  first  convention 
of  the  American  School  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  Association.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  this  meeting  be  held  in  the  same 
place  where  the  National  High  School 
Band  Association  was  formed  many 
years  ago.  Our  organizations  and  our 
facilities  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Association  and  we  shall  do 
everything  we  can  to  contribute  to 
the  Association’s  program  and  ob¬ 
jectives. 

It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  sessions 
will  occur  in  our  venerable  band 
building  which  has  housed  so  many 
national  band  meetings  and  clinics. 
There  will  be  opportunity  to  “pay 
respects”  to  this  old  building — we 
hope  “last  respects”  since  we  are 
quite  confident  that  work  on  the 
long  awaited  new  building  will  begin 
in  1955. 

We  will  welcome  the  leaders  of  the 
leaders  of  School  Bands  in  America 
and  congratulate  the  founders  of  the 
Association  for  their  musical  and  edu¬ 
cational  vision  and  zeal.” 

Program  to  Bo  Aanoancad 

At  this  date  of  writing,  it  is  too 
early  to  make  specific  announcements 
of  the  convention  program;  but  with 
the  resources  of  the  Illinois  Band  and 
its  staff  available  for  concerts,  clinics 
and  demonstrations  and  with  the  in¬ 
dependent  program  being  planned  by 
the  Association’s  Program  Committee, 
this  will  be  a  convention  no  member 
can  afford  to  miss!  Further  details 
will  follow  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
School  Musician. 

Chilton  H.S.  Band  Estate 

Valued  at  $6,622.05  \ 

The  Chilton  Wisconsin  High  School 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Marvin 
W.  Hoffmann  for  sixteen  years,  re¬ 
ceived  a  gift  of  $6,622.05  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Math  Klinkner.  The 
amount  was  turned  over  to  the  Board 
of  Education  with  no  restrictions  and 
is  to  be  used  only  for  band  purposes 
at  the  discretion  of  the  director  and 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Klinkner,  who  was  a  construc¬ 
tion  contractor,  was  a  fervent  lover 
of  music.  Whenever  any  musical 
group  made  a  public  appearance,  he 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  audience.  As  a 
former  mayor  of  the  City  of  Chilton, 
he  also  did  much  to  promote  music, 
including  the  City  Band.  Although  he 


and  his  wife  were  childless,  he  loved 
children  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  several  youngsters  riding  on  his 
truck  as  he  went  about  his  work  each 
day. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  been 
most  liberal  in  providing  the  band 
with  the  necessary  equipment  and 
this  has  helped  the  band  become  an 
outstanding  musical  unit  and  a  con¬ 
stant  winner  at  festivals.  During  the 
last  seventeen  years  the  band  has  re¬ 
ceived  twelve  1st  Divisions  in  its 
Class  and  has  never  been  lower  than 
2nd  Division. 

Martino  to  Conduct 

All-State  at  Colorado 

Daniel  L.  Martino,  who  is  currently 
working  on  the  PH.  D.  in  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
will  appear  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
Third  Annual  All-Colorado  High 
School  Honor  Band  on  March  19  and 
20.  This  event  is  sponsored  annually 
by  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Greeley.  Ralph  R.  King  is  the 
Chairman.  400  carefully  selected 
students  will  make  up  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  year’s  honor  band.  The 
Membership  is  determined  by  audi¬ 
tions  conducted  at  audition  centers 
throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Martino 
writes  the  important  clinical  column 
“THE  BAND  FORUM”  in  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  month. 

A.B.A.  Convention  to  Be 

Reported  in  April  Issue 

Because  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association  convention  opened 
on  February  25th,  the  day  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN’S  March  issue 
went  into  the  mail,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  the  convention  coverage.  The 
SM  Editor,  Forrest  L.  McAllister  and 
his  wife  will  have  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  at  West  Point,  and  readers 
may  expect  full  news  coverage  in¬ 
cluding  pictures,  new  officers,  and 
the  convention  highlights  in  the  April 
issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Rockingham,  IS.  C,  Holds 

District  Band  Clinic 

On  January  8  and  9  a  small  district 
clinic  was  held  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
with  Mrs.  Theo  Smith,  Rockingham 
Director,  as  clinic  chairman.  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Carter  of  East  Carolina  College, 
•  Greenville,  N.  C.  was  guest  conductor 
!  of  the  100-piece  clinic  band. 

Albemarle,  Wadsboro,  Rocking- 
'  ham,  Hamlet,  Laurinburg  and  Lum- 
berton  each  had  approximately  16 
I  (Turn  to  Page  61) 
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This  picture  wos  taksn  during  the  in* 
termiuion  of  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
rine  Bond  Concert  at  Harvey,  Illinois 
recently.  (L  to  R)  Lyle  Hopkins,  Har¬ 
vey  High  School  Band  Director,  Lt. 
Col.  Wm.  F.  Santelmann,  Director  of 
the  USMC  Band  and  President  of 
ABA;  and  one  of  his  brilliant  solo 
cornetists — (SM  Photo) 


To  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
music  program  in  Louisiana,  Ur.  Lloyd 
Funchess,  State  Supervisor  of  Music, 
resorts  to  a  faster  mode  of  travel.  He 
is  shown  receiving  congratulations 
and  his  Private  Pilot  Certificate  from 
CAA  examiner  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr. 


Mr.  Leopold  Stokowski,  noted  Ameri- 
con  Conductor,  recently  honored  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Band  by  pre¬ 
senting  it  with  his  personal  band  li¬ 
brary.  Shown  receiving  one  of  the 
compositions  is  Colonel  George  S. 
Howard,  Conductor  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Bond,  and  an  ABA  member. 
This  librory  was  accumulated  by  Mr. 
Stokowski  over  a  period  of  many  years 
and  is  composed  solely  of  Stokowski 
arrangements. 


National  Catholic  Bandmasters' 
Association  Announces  Plans 


A  membership  drive  is  now  under¬ 
way  which  covers  the  entire  United 
States  and  several  foreign  lands. 
After  an  enthusiastic  charter  meet¬ 
ing  last  Summer  the  NCBA  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  very  active  group. 
Letters  have  been  sent  to  every 
Catholic  University,  College,  and 
High  School  in  the  United  States  and 
answers  have  been  made  to  inquir¬ 
ies  as  far  away  as  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Membership  includes: 

Band  directors  in  Catholic  School 
Systems  (Active) 

Catholic  band  directors  in  a  Pubic 
School  System  (Active) 
Non-Catholics  in  Catholic  School 
Systems  (Active) 

Both  religious  and  lay  teachers 
(directors)  (Active) 

Supervisors  in  Catholic  School 
Systems  (Associate) 

Business  organizations  and  firms 
interested  in  the  movement  (Com¬ 
mercial) 

Primary  objects  of  the  association 
include  Catholic  Bands — their  im¬ 
portance  and  development;  Catholic 
Band  Directors — their  problems;  and 
Catholic  Music  Educators  —  their 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  Catholic 
Bandsman. 

Individual  committees  have  been 
very  active.  At  an  executive  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  Dec.  12,  1953  the  first 
report  of  the  Salary,  Budget  and 
!  Tenure  committee  was  given.  Details 
j  for  a  very  comprehensive  pension 
plan  are  being  worked  out  by  Messrs. 

'  Keating,  Miller,  and  Eckert,  Insur¬ 
ance  Brokers  of  Chicago,  Illinois  and 
will  soon  be  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  vote  in  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer  Convention,  August  20  through 
August  22,  1954. 

Quoting  from  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  the  plan  is,  evolving  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Speaking  for,  the  group,  Mr. 
Keating  outlined  his  plan  which  will 
be  made  available  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  membership  shortly.  Cit¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  the  average  band 
director  as  being  both  tenuous  and 
I  insecure,  he  pointed  out  some  of  the 
I  difficulties  besetting  the  pension  com- 
:  mittee.  Assuming  that  the  current 
!  effort  to  bring  all  teachers  under 
•I  the  Social  Security  Act  is  relatively 
I  certain  to  be  successful,  Mr.  Keating 
gave  an  analysis  of  a  workable  and 
I  dependable  plan  to  augment  the  pen- 
^  sion  that  is  available  under  Swial 
Security  at  age  sixty-five. 

“The  director  would  pay  a  percent¬ 
age  of  his  salary,  and  the  school 
I  would  pay  one  and  one  half  the 
amount  paid  by  the  director  into  a 
common  fund.  In  the  event  of  death 
of  the  person  insured,  his  beneficiary 
would  receive  the  premium  either 


at  one  time,  or  in  installments  up  to 
ten  years. 

“It  was  observed  in  passing  that 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  school 
is  nominal  if  they  have  a  director 
whose  services  they  are  interested  in 
retaining.  Secondly  the  security  af¬ 
forded  the  director  would  tend  to 
keep  him  in  the  school,  or  at  least 
in  the  school  systems  which  affords 
him  this  kind  of  security.” 

At  a  second  Executive  meeting  at 
Notre  Dame  on  January  9,  1954  a 
report  was  made  concerning  the  first 
annual  Summer  Band  Camp  of  the 
Association. 

“Highly  qualified  instructors  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  camp  and  all  re¬ 
creational  facilities  and  Notre  Dame 
will  be  at  the  students’  disposal. 

“Daily  schedules  will  include  reli¬ 
gious  exercises,  classes  in  music 
theory,  sectional  rehearsals,  full  band 
rehearsals,  ensemble  work,  and  rec¬ 
reation.  Some  of  the  sessions  may  be 
conducted  as  clinics,  and  rivate  in¬ 
struction  will  be  available  as  an  op¬ 
tion. 

“Recreation  will  consist  of  regular 
summer  outdoor  sports,  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  swimming,  tennis,  and,  for  a 
nominal  fee,  golf. 

“Movies  and  other  indoor  activities 
may  also  be  available,  and  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  students  will 
be  able  to  take  field  trips  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  band  instrument  production 
in  the  U.  S.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

“Religious  exercises  will  include 
daily  mass  and  daily  recitation  of  the 
rosary  at  the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady. 

“The  camp  will  close  with  a  joint 
outdoor  concert. 

Dates  selected  for  the  first  Catholic 
Band  Camp  are  August  15-21.  Co¬ 
inciding  with  the  camp  will  be  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Catholic  Bandmasters’  Association, 
being' held  August  20-22.” 


National  Music  Week  Dates 

Set  for  May  2nd  to  9th 

The  dates  for  National  Music  Week 
have  been  set  for  May  2nd  to  9th, 
according  to  T.  E.  Rivers,  Secretary 
of  the  National  and  International 
Music  Week  Committee.  The  Key¬ 
note  this  year  is  “JOIN  IN  MUSIC 
MAKING”. 

Many  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Choral 
directors  plan  to  hold  their  Spring 
Concerts  and  Combined  Festivals 
during  this  important  week. 

A  copy  of  the  famous  printed  let¬ 
ter  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Rivers 
by  sending  a  three  cent  stamp  to  the 
National  Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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1 954  M.E.N.C.  Convention  | 
March  2&31  to  Be  the  | 
Greatest  in  History  | 

The  1954  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Festival  in  Chicago  promises 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  eighteen 
year  history  of  MENC.  One  of  the 
most  outstanding  features  of  this 
years  convention  will  be  the  “MUSIC 
FAIR”.  In  the  past  this  has  been 
known  as  Exhibits.  All  segments  of 
the  Music  Industry  will  have  attrac¬ 
tive  booths  and  tables  at  the  Music 
Fair.  Conferees  will  have  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  booths  to  see  the 
new  instruments,  equipment,  and 
music  that  is  available  this  year. 

Some  of  the  nations  greatest  Mu¬ 
sical  Organizations  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion  groups;  6  Bands,  II  ensembles, 
(strings,  woodwind,  and  brass),  13 
orchestras,  and  16  vocal  groups  will 
perform  for  the  thousands  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  expected  to  attend. 
These  groups  include: 

Albion  High  School  madrigal  singers,  | 
Albion,  Nebraska;  East  Atlanta, ! 
Georgia,  Elementary  School  Band;  | 
All-Chicago  Elementary  School  I 
Chorus  and  Orchestra;  All-Chicago  | 
High  School  Band,  Orchestra,  and 
Chorus;  Amherst  Central  Junior  High 
School  Chorus,  Snyder,  New  York; 
Arsenal  Technical  High  School  mad¬ 
rigal  singers,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Austin  High  School  Ballet,  Chicago; 
Bear  River  High  School  A  Cappella 
Choir,  Tremonton,  Utah;  Central 
Kentucky  Youth  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Central 
Singers  from  Central  Washington 
College  of  Education,  Ellensburg, 
Washington;  Darke  University  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  duPont 
Manual  High  School  Band,  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Evanston  Township  High 
School  Chorus  and  String  Orchestra, 
Evanston,  Illinois;  Fisk  University 
Jubilee  Singers,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Flint  Symphony  Orchestra,  Flint, 
Michigan;  Heights  High  School 
Orchestra,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio; 
Hoover  High  School  string  quartet, 
San  Diego,  California;  Illinois  All- 
State  Grade  School  Band;  Northern 


Illinois  Grade  School  Festival  Or-  j 
chestra;  Joliet  Township  High  School  1 
woodwind  quintet  and  clarinet  quar-  ! 
tet,  Joliet,  Illinois;  Joliet  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Choir,  Joliet,  Illinois;  Jordan 
Vocational  High  School  brass  sextet, 
Columbus,  Georgia;  Lane  Technical 
High  School  Orchestra,  Chicago; 
Lanphier  High  School  Choir,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois;  Maine  Township  High 
School  mixed  septet,  strings  and 
woodwinds.  Park  Ridge,  Illinois; 
Miami  Senior  High  School  woodwind 
!  quintet,  Miami,  Florida;  Northwest- 
;  ern  University  woodwind  quintet, 

■  Evanston,  Illinois;  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  A  Cappella  Choir  and 
;  Chamber  Orchestra,  Evanston,  Illi- 
;  nois;  Oberlin  Faculty  Ensemble, 

I  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Illinois  All-State  High 
!  School  Orchestra;  Proviso  Township 
;  High  School  brass  sextet,  Maywood, 
j  Illinois;  Quigley  Seminary  Choir, 

}  Chicago;  Rochester  Inter-High  School 
I  Choir,  Rochester,  New  York;  Royal 
Oak  High  School  A  Cappella  Choir, 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan;  Spalding 
School  and  Spalding  High  School, 
Chicago;  State  University  of  Iowa 
woodwind  ensemble,  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 
University  of  Illinois  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Urbana,  Illinois;  Waukegan 
Township  High  School  Band,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Illinois;  Wichita  Junior  High 
School  String  Orchestra,  Wichita, 
Kansas;  Florida  State  University 
Demonstration  School  Chorus,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Florida;  Jacksonville  Public 
Schools  string  classes,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois;  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Music  Opera  Workshop, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  majority  of  all  sessions  will 
be  held  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  A 
'  few  will  be  scheduled  for  the  Civic 
I  Opera  House. 


4th  Annual  Industrial 

Music  Clinic  Set — Purdue 


j  The  Fourth  Annual  Industrial 
'  Music  Clinic,  sponsored  by  Purdue 
I  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana  will  be 
'  held  March  4,  5,  and  6.  There  will  be 
three  full  days  of  discussion  and 


workshop. 

Informal  sessions  for  your  partici¬ 
pation  include  discussions  of  general 
problems,  leadership,  finances,  and 
management,  with  workshops  in  re¬ 
hearsal  procedure,  production  meth¬ 
ods,  and  organization. 

Again,  there  will  be  a  corps  of 
specialists  available  for  consultation 
throughout  the  entire  Clinic. 


22nd  Annual  Tri-State 

Plans  Are  Expanding 

The  plans  for  the  22nd  Annual  Tri- 
State  Clinic  may  have  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  according  to  Milburn  E. 
Carey,  Manager  of  the  Festival.  Many 
out  of  State  Bands  are  planning  to 
attend  this  year.  The  dates  are  May 
13  through  15.  Any  band  director 
wishing  further  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  greatest  of  all  music  festivals 
in  the  nation,  should  write  direct  to 
Milbum  E.  Carey,  2068  University 
Station,  Enid,  Oklahoma.  The  Festi¬ 
val  is  sponsored  jointly  by  Phillips 
University  and  the  Enid  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Phi  Beta  Mu  Fraternity 

Opens  Chapter  in  Indiana 


Gamma  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Mu, 
national  bandmasters’  fraternity  was 
founded  in  Indiana  on  December  3, 
1953  at  the  Antlers  Hotel  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  at  Indiana  Music  Educators 
Association  State  Convention. 

Following  a  dinner  for  the  candi¬ 
dates  and  honored  guests,  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  Carey  of  the  music  department 
of  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa,  representing  the  national  or¬ 
ganization,  performed  the  ritual  of 
initiation.  Mr.  Paul  Yoder  and  Mr. 
Harold  L.  Walters,  both  nationally 
known  composers  and  arrangers,  and 
honorary  menribers  of  Phi  Beta  Mu 
attended  the  dinner  and  initiation 
ceremony. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers,  the  membership  chose  Dr.  Mau¬ 
rice  Shadley  of  Indiana  University 
to  serve  as  the  first  president  of 
(Turn  to  Page  65) 


Th«  Ohio  All-Stata  High  School  String  Orchastro  which  wot  held  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  was  o  tremendous  success 
according  to  George  Hardesty,  Conductor,  Pictured  (L  to  R.)  standing  in  front  of  the  group  are:  George  Hardesty,  Conductor; 
Eugene  Wergil,  Guest  Conductor;  Dr.  Norman  Phelps,  whose  new  works  were  performed;  and  Elfrin  Fruchtman  and  Theron  Mc¬ 
Clure,  of  the  Ohio  State  String  Faculty. 
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DELEGATES  TO  CONVENTION  the  last  three  years,  was  a  member 
Final  plans  are  being  made  for  of  the  All  State  Band  Clinic,  and  a 
the  first  3-M  student  convention,  '  member  of  the  “Melody  Makers,” 
March  27  and  28,  to  be  held  while  high  school  dance  band.  Larry  is 
sponsors  are  attending  the  Music  treasurer  of  the  high  school  Student 
Educators  National  Conference  in  Council,  president  of  Senior  Hi-Y, 


'  Chapter  in  the  upper  grades.  Con¬ 
gratulations! 

CHAI*TER  NEWS  PARADE 

Here’s  a  new  idea!  Anderson  High 
School  (Chapter  No.  46)  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  had  their  school’s  chapter  of 
National  Thespian  Society  (drama) 
act  as  the  installing  group  for  their 
first  3-M  Initiation.  The  Chapter  was 
organized  with  the  officers  of  each 
of  the  concert  music  organizations 
Band,  Orchestra,  Choral  Club  and 
the  Madrigal  Singers  as  charter 
members. 

Chapter  No.  67  at  North  Kansas 
City  High  School,  N.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  assisted  with  ticket  sales  for 
the  January  concert  of  the  Kansas 


Chicago,  Ill.  Members  of  Chapter  No. 

1  at  Park  Ridge  will  be  hosts  to  dele¬ 
gates  attending  from  out  of  town  and  i 
have  made  plans  for  a  full  day  of 
interesting  activities.  At  the  ban¬ 
quet  each  Chapter  represented  will 
have  a  place  on  the  program.  Come 
on,  all  you  3-M  kids,  let’s  get  behind 
this  big  event  and  make  it  a  “super” 
success!  Don’t  forget  to  bring  pictures 
of  your  Chapter  along.  See  you  on  i 
the  27th! 

HELP!  HELP!  HELP! 

We  want  pictures,  pictures,  and 
more  pictures  for  our  display  booth 
in  the  M.E.N.C.  Exhibits  at  the  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago,  March 
25-31.  Let’s  have  informal  groups  as 
well  as  Initiation  pictures.  All  photos 
must  be  in  at  3-M  headquarters  NO 
LATER  than  March  20th. 

.3.M  TOP-NOTGHERS 

Hats  off  to  two  boys  who  have 
earned  this  title  this  month!  Jimmy  I 
Mitchell,  of  Chapter  No.  74  at  Grant 
Union  High  School,  Del  Paso  Heights,  : 
Cal.,  is  a  top-notch  singer.  When  only  : 
thirteen  he  was  singing  tenor  in  the  : 
“Gay  Teens”,  a  barbershop  quartet ; 
which  sang  all  over  the  Sacramento  i 
area.  He  later  joined  another  quartet, , 
“The  Jesters,”  which  also  made  many 
public  appearances.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Concert  Choir  at 
Grant  Hi  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
sings  in  a  vocal  trio  with  two  girls 
for  school  and  community  programs, 
does  solo  work  for  benefits  and  wed¬ 
dings,  has  sung  over  the  radio,  had 
the  male  lead  in  the  school  operetta, 
and  appeared  with  the  Sacramento 
Chorale  Society  in  their  presentation 
of  Handel’s  “Messiah.”  Upon  gradua¬ 
tion  he  plans  to  continue  serious 
voice  study,  with  hopes  for  an  opera¬ 
tic  career.  Now — if  that  isn’t  enough, 
listen  to  this — Jimmy  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  3-M  Chapter. 

Chapter  No.  35  at  Albemarle  High 
School,  Albemarle,  N.  Car.,  thinks 
Larry  Hartsell,  is  a  top-notch  Music 
Master  and  we  agree.  Larry  has  been 


and  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  It  seems  you  just  can’t  keep 
a  good  man  down,  so  naturally  he 
was  MMM  vice-president  last  year, 
and  president  this  season.  We  salute 
both  these  young  men  for  their  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  school  and  community. 


Members  of  Chapter  No.  20  at  Myrtle 
Creek  H.  S.,  Myrtle  Creek,  Ore.,  are 
shown  watching  scores  and  playing 
through  original  arrangements  for 
clarinet  quartet.  This  Chapter  also  re¬ 
cently  sent  its  first  news  letter  to  its 
alumni  and  all  other  Oregon  chap¬ 
ters.  Richard  L.  McClintic  is  sponsor 
and  Clarence  Dial  is  co-sponsor. 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  MONTH— 
MOUNT  AYR 

The  Senior  Chapter  (No.  26)  at 
Mount  Ayr  High  School,  Mt.  Ayr, 
Ind.,  has  l^en  named  “Chapter  of  the 
Month”  for  their  fine  program  of 
activities.  Last  year  they  had  as  a 
special  project  a  spring  banquet  and 
I  dance  honoring  the  senior  music  stu- 
I  dents.  This  year  they  are  planning 
j  to  make  it  an  annual  affair.  To  fi¬ 
nance  this,  the  Chapter  presented  a 
i  special  concert  featuring  the  High 
I  School  band  and  chorus.  Special  tape 
1  recordings  were  made  and  used  dur- 
j  ing  the  morning  and  noon  home  room 
1  periods.  Sylvester  E.  Amsler,  faculty 
j  sponsor,  reports  that  the  rest  of  the 
>  faculty  and  the  administration,  as 


City  Philharmonic  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  high  school  field  house. 

Houston  High  (Chapter  No.  51)  at 
Houston,  Ohio,  has  as  its  project  the 
study  of  music  in  the  modern  idiom 
and  is  giving  dances,  pantomimes, 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  solos 
dealing  with  it. 

The  members  of  Grant  Union  High 
(Chapter  No.  74),  Del  Paso  Heights, 

;  Cal.,  raised  money  by  selling  tickets 
for  the  Lion’s  Club  Benefit  Show, 
j  They  have  furnished  usherettes,  mas- 
'  ters  of  ceremony,  and  even  painted 
scenery  for  school  and  public  per¬ 
formances. 

j  Junior  Chapter  No.  64  at  Water- 
j  smeet,  Michigan,  had  over  a  hundred 
parents  and  friends  at  their  recent 
1  Initiation.  The  entire  Chapter  formed 
j  a  choral  group  and  presented  three 
I  numbers  on  the  musical  program, 

I  which  also  included  vocal  and  instru- 
1  mental  solos  and  ensembles. 

ELEVEN  NEW  CHAPTERS 
ORGANIZED 

Most  recent  additions  to  the  Mod¬ 
em  Music  Masters  include:  Pasco 
High  School,  Pasco,  Wash,  Terry  C. 
Crabb,  sponsor;  Farragut  H.S.,  Con¬ 
cord,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Helen  Stout,  Spon¬ 
sor;  Reynolds  Community  H.S.,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Ill.,  David  L.  Kaplan,  sponsor, 
and  Mrs.  Hattie  Ganley,  president 
of  the  Music  Boosters  association,  as 
co-sponsor;  Hickman  H.S.,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  Robert  C.  Schupp,  sponsor;  Win- 
’  dom  H.S.,  Windom,  Minn.,  Robert  G. 
I  Thilgen,  sponsor  and  Joanne  Runez, 
co-sponsor;  Norman  Sr.  H.S.,  Nor- 
I  man,  Okla.,  Roland  Earsom,  sponsor; 
'  Mohall  H.S.,  Mohall,  North  Dak., 
'  Dwaine  Nelson,  sponsor  and  Norris 
•  Wilson,  co-sponsor;  Antioch  Twp. 

H.S.,  Antioch,  Ill.,  Louis  Chenettc. 
‘  sponsor;  Margaret  Brent  H.S.,  Helen, 
‘  Md.,  Eklith  H.  Wright,  sponsor;  Davies 
■  County  H.S.  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Ro- 
'  I  bert  R.  Conkling,  sponsor;  and  South 
‘  j  H.S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  (herald  Bal- 
^  I  lard,  sponsor. 

5  1.375  INITIATED  LAST  MONTH 


a  member  of  the  high  school  band  well  as  the  parents,  are  proud  of  the  i  -p^e  National  Office  has  received 
for  six  years,  having  received  his  fine  work  being  done  by  their  3-M  i  splendid  reports  from  Chapter 

band  letter  as  an  eighth  grade  stu-  I  Chapter.  This  group  is  setting  a  I 

dent,  has  played  first  chair  trombone  splendid  example  for  the  Junior;  (Turn  to  Page  45) 
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Rudiments  Are  Required 
For  School  Contests 


8,000  ON  HAND  TO  SEE  NBTA 

NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


5th — Sharon  Soanlan,  Dayton,  Ohio 
6th — Carolyn  Ford,  Zionsville,  Ind. 


Amidst  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
St.  Paul’s  glittering  Winter  Carnival, ' 
two  new  national  majorette  cham- 1 
pions  were  crowned,  on  January  31, ; 
to  reign  over  the  twirling  scene  in 
1954. 

Nancy  Allan,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
captured  the  senior  title  for  major¬ 
ettes  15  years  of  age  and  older.  Bar¬ 
bara  Kurucz,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  won  the 
junior  title  for  majorettes  14  years  of 
age  and  younger. 

30,000,000  people  saw  part  of  the 
contest  on  a  nation-wide  TV  hook-up 
when  Ed  Sullivan  presented  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  contest  on  his  January 
31st  “Toast  Of  The  Town”  TV  show. 


With  the  spring  school  music  fes¬ 
tivals  coming  up  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  it  seems  a  good  time  to  pass 
out  a  few  observations,  and  tips  which 
might  be  of  help  to  twirlers  who  are 
going  to  participate  in  the  festival 
competitions.  These  festivals  are  of 
course  sponsored  by  district  and  state 
music  educators  associations. 


Senior  Division 

1st — Nancy  Allan,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2nd — Dawn  Burg,  Red  Lion,  Penna. 
3rd — Jane  Ann  Meece,  Aurora,  Ill. 

4th — Shari  McKim,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
5th — Joan  Posekany,  Omaha,  Neb. 

6th — Donna  Jean  Christensen,  Forest 
Lake,  Minn. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were:  Floyd 
I  Zarbock,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN’S 
monthly  “Twirling  Workshop”  col¬ 
umn;  John  T.  Totilas,  Stamford, 
j  Conn.,  National  counselor-NBTA;  Bob 
Dawson,  Dayton,  Ohio,  national  NBTA 
vice-counselor. 

Severin  Martinsen,  St.  Paul,  was 
.  chairman  of  the  contest  and  Don  Sar- 
tell,  national  field  representative. 
Many  dignitaries  including  Joe  Groli- 
mund.  President  of  H  &  A  Selmer,  and 
Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirl- 
er  were  in  atttendance. 


OfReial  Results 


Junior  Division 

1st — Barbara  Kurucz,  Cudahy,  Wis¬ 
consin 

2nd— Gyl  Johnson,  Coloma,  Mich. 

3rd — Jo  Ann  Riss,  Detroit,  Mich. 

4th — Roberta  Caswell,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 


Missouri  Sisters  Win 
Many  Twirling  Contests 


Homor  F.  Loo 

Sfoto  Cooosoler  NBTA— Missouri 
F.O,  Bom  343 
Meoott,  Missoari 


Bob  Roberts 


First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
twirls  on  the  National  High  School 
Requirement  sheet,  in  some  cases, 
have  merit  as  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a  routine. 

Every  twirler  entering  a  festival 
competition  should  be  able  to  do  all 
the  required  twirls  with  speed  and 
proficiency.  The  left  hand  twirls  are 
important  as  well  as  the  right  hand 
twirls. 

Just  for  safety’s  sake.  I’d  like  to 
list  all  the  required  twirls. 

1.  Beating  of  Time 

2.  Wrist  Twirl  (Both  Hands) 

3.  Figure  8  (Both  Hands) 

4.  Cartwheel 

5.  Finger  Twirl  (Both  Hands) 

6.  Two-hand  Twirl 

7.  Pass  Around  the  Back 

8.  Aerial  Work 

9.  Salute 

10.  Routine 

One  of  the  reasons  for  continuing 
to  use  these  twirls  is  their  relation 
to  the  fundaments  required  by  the 
music  student.  Before  becoming  a 
(Turn  to  Page  47) 


Two  sisters  have  made  a  great  rep¬ 
utation  in  the  twirling  field,  also  in 
Baton  Contests  over  the  U.S.  They  are 
Anna  Ruth  Stewart,  age  14,  Edna  Mae 
Stewart,  age  11,  both  of  Anderson, 
Missouri,  now  going  to  the  Anderson 
Public  School. 

Anna  Ruth  holds  11  State  Cham¬ 
pionships,  Edna  Mae  9.  They  have 
been  in  Contests  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Milwaukee,  Wise.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  Enid,  Okla.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
and  many  other  contests.  Was  fea¬ 
tured  at  Missouri  State  Fair,  1953,  in 
front  of  the  grandstand.  Empire  Dis¬ 
trict  fair  and  several  other  fairs  and 
club  dates  over  the  state  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory. 

These  girls  hold  The  State  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Championship,  3  years, 
I  Legion  on  Parade  3 


Two  sisters,  Edna  Mae  II,  and  Anna 
Ruth  Stewart  14,  hold  many  cham¬ 
pionships.  Note  the  excellent  position 
of  attention. 


Send  the  Pictures 
of  Your  Drum  Majors 
and  Twirling  Corps 
to  the  SM  Editor 


years.  State 
NBTA,  three  years.  We  feel  they  have 
quite  a  combined  record. 
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Baton  Twirling 


I  Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

I  Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 

A  MONTHLY  FEATURE  /Miutrotiom  reproduced  through  special  perutuiion 

(»f  U'.  t.  L.  Drum  Co.,  Chicago,  the  copyright 

■y  Dor  SortRli  uuner. 


“Baton  thrusts”  will  add  flash  to 
any  twirling  routine.  Although  thrusts 
are  considered  as  only  intermediate 
twirls,  because  they  can  be  learned 
so  easily,  the  smart  twirler  will  in¬ 
clude  one  or  two  variations  of  the 
thrust  in  his  most  advanced  routines. 

To  the  on-looker,  the  thrust  appears 
to  be  a  most  difficult  movement. 
When  executed  properly  a  thrust  is 
difficult  to  follow,  and  will  usually 
win  a  round  of  applause. 

Positir*  Important 

The  properly  executed  thrust  is  ac¬ 


tually  a  co-ordination  of  body  and 
baton.  The  performer  must  move 
quickly  from  an  erect-posture  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  lunge  position.  The  move¬ 
ment  can  be  done  to  your  front  or 
either  side.  Keep  your  head  up  and 
eyes  front. 

Ia*ic  Movomont 

Start  the  basic  movement  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  baton  in  your  right  hand,  tip 
to  the  front  and  palm  down.  Swing 
tip  of  baton  down  and  under  your 
arm,  as  shown  in  position  one  of  IL#- 
LUSTRATION  (1).  With  the  baton 


tucked  flrmly  under  the  pit  of  your 
right  arm,  lunge  to  the  front  by  step¬ 
ping  quickly  to  the  front  on  your 
right  foot — allowing  baton  to  slide 
forward  and  across  the  top  of  your 
wrist.  SEE  ILLUSTRATION  (1),  sec¬ 
ond  position. 

The  right  hand  follows  the  baton 
and  grasps  it  near  the  tip. 

To  complete  the  trick  any  number 
of  variations  can  be  used.  The  sim¬ 
plest  method  would  be  to  pull  baton 
quickly  back  with  your  right  hand — 
catching  baton  with  your  left  hand 
at  your  back.  SEE  ILLUSTRATION 
(2) 


Comblnatleas  Unllmltod 

Another  way  to  complete  the  move 
would  be  to  make  the  catch  with 
your  left  hand  under  your  right  leg 
by  bending  quickly.  After  you  have 
mastered  the  basic  move,  you  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  “hall-way”  full 
of  combinations  and  variations. 

While  some  thrusts  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  others,  all  thrusts  can  be 
easily  learned  and  quickly  mastered. 


Colorful  Spectacle  Serenades  World  Champions 

by  Eddio  Socks,  DIroetor 


The  World’s  Baton  Championship  ^ 
and  World’s  Most  Beautiful  Majorette  i 
Contest  held  in  the  “Friendly  City”  ; 
of  Johnstown,  Penna.  on  January  2, 
1954  brought  together  some  of  the 
greatest  array  of  twirling  talent  in 
history. 

The  contest  started  promptly  at 
8  a.m.  and  lasted  to  5  p.m.  At  8  p.m. 
a  colorful  spectacle  of  bands,  drum 
corps,  and  choruses  serenaded  the 
newly  crowned  World  Champions. 

Three  great  champions,  Charlotte  . 
Ann  Monroe,  Benny  l^hirtzinger,  and 
Mark  Adiletta  came  through  with  fly-  i 
ing  colors  to  retain  their  twirling 
superiority  over  their  respective  divi-  ; 
sions.  ! 

One  of  the  most  colorful  events  of 
the  day  was  the  World’s  Most  Beau-  ; 
tiful  Majorette  Contest.  Gail  Gay ' 
Ponte  of  Dearborn,  Mich,  won  against 
the  stiffest  competition  to  date.  j 

All  past  and  present  World  Cham-  | 
pions  were  admitted  to  the  Offi^l  i 


Twirling  Hall  of  Fame  amidst  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Baton  Twirling  Foundation 
(IB’TF)  Spectacle. 


Th*  new  1954  world  titiists  in  the  field 
of  baton  twirlinq  are  (L.  to  R.):  Miss 
Judy  Weishaar  of  Racine,  Wis.,  se¬ 
nior  girl  world  champion;  Miss  Gail 
Ponte  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  world's 
most  beautiful  majorette,  and  Benny 
Schirtzinger  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  se¬ 
nior  boy  world  champion. — (Picture 
by  Johnstown  Tribune) 


This  year’s  World’s  Championship 
was  under  the  direction  of  IBTF  Ad¬ 
visors  Mr.  Eddie  Sacks  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.  and  Mr.  Maynard  Velier  of  Oil 
City,  Pa. 

With  overjoyed  hearts  and  well  de¬ 
served  compliments  the  following 
twirlers  won  first  in  their  respective 
classes: 

World’s  Champion  Senior  Boy — 
Benny  Schirtzinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

World’s  Champion  Junior  Boy — 
Raymond  Stewart,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

World’s  Champion  Juvenile  Boy — 
Mark  Adiletta,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

World’s  Champion  Midget  Boy — 
Billy  Willette,  Steger,  Ill. 

World’s  Champion  Senior  Girl — 
Judy  Weishaar,  Racine,  Wis. 

World’s  Champion  Junior  Girl — 
I  Marlene  Kauffman,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

World’s  Champion  Juvenile  Girl — 
June  Ann  Ciampa,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

World’s  Champion  Midget  Girl — 
Jo  Jo  Shutty,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

Two-baton  World’s  Champion  Sen¬ 
ior  Boy — Tommy  Enterline,  Milton, 
Pa. 

(Turn  to  Page  59) 
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BaioR  TwirliRg 


Drum  Major 
And  Twirling 

U}oAllAhop 

9y  Pleyd  Zarbock 
Draw  Ma/er  U.  of  Mlcfcigoo  food 


S«nd  oil  quattioflt  dirtct  to  Floyd 
Zorbock,  707  Oiford,  Ann  Arb^, 
Michigan. 


lotoot 

As  far  back  as  most  of  us  can  re¬ 
member,  every  band  that  marches  I 
has  always  had  a  drum  major.  The 
drum  major  stands  out  for  several 
reasons,  some  of  them  being:  his  bril¬ 
liant  uniform,  another  his  snappy 
Strutt,  or  perhaps  his  unusual  tall 
shako.  To  the  drum  major  himself, 
however,  his  baton  is  probably  the 
most  important  part  of  his  posses¬ 
sions,  not  to  neglect  of  course,  the 
importance  of  the  remainder  of  his 
uniform. 

The  drum  major’s  baton  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  “off  the  cuff” 
discussions,  as  well  as  many  very 
serious  ones.  Indeed,  the  baton  plays 
a  major  role  in  the  eyes  of  the  drum 
major,  not  to  exclude  the  band  and 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

If  we  were  to  categorize  drum 
major  batons  material  wise,  we  would 
say  that  they  are  composed  primarily 
of  three  materials;  rubber,  metal, 
wood,  and  various  combinations  of 
the  same.  The  various  types  of  batons 
serve  different  functions  which  one 
should  not  become  confused  about. 
Since  a  drum  major  can  be  of  two 
types,  military  or  show,  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  different  type  of  baton 
should  be  used  for  each  style. 

Tk«  Military  Baton 

The  military  drum  major  we  shall 
assume  does  no  twirling  while  drum 
majoring.  The  baton  most  commonly 
accepted  for  this  is  the  wood  shaft, 
one  with  a  metal  ball  and  a  metal 
tip.  This  baton  runs  from  36"  to  as 
long  as  six  feet. 

With  a  military  baton,  one  should 
not  try  to  do  twirls.  The  baton  was 
designed  as  a  signal  baton,  which 
accounts  for  its  length,  and  simply 
was  not  meant  to  be  twirled.  Even 
when  moving  from  the  position  of 
carry  baton  to  a  column  signal,  one 
should  do  only  a  very  direct  move¬ 
ment. 

This  baton  is  usually  decorated  j 
with  cord  and  tassel.  These  too  have 
a  function.  Often  times  they  show  the 
color  of  the  organization  they  repre¬ 
sent  and  they  always  add  an  air  of 
dignity.  If  you  make  your  own  cords 
to  use  on  your  signal  baton,  be  sure 
and  do  a  neat  job. 

Modifigd  Military  Baton 

Next  we  have  the  all  metal  style 


baton  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  modified  military  baton.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  much  lighter,  and 
almost  always  a  much  shorter,  baton 
as  compared  to  the  strictly  military 
baton.  The  reduction  of  size  and 
weight  also  has  a  purpose. 

First  of  all,  this  baton  is  used  more 
with  show  bands  than  with  military 
bands.  This  means  that  the  drum  ma¬ 
jor  will  be  adding  extra  flourishes 
and  twirls  when  appropriate  and  pos¬ 
sible.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  very  exhausting  to  use  a 
regular  military  baton.  The  metal, 
however,  lends  itself  quite  well. 

Another  reason  for  using  a  metal 
baton  over  the  military  is  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  offers  in  twirling.  This 


brings  up  a  rather  controversial  as¬ 
pect  of  drum  majoring.  We  realize 
that  a  military  drum  major  does  no 
twirling,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
show  drum  major  is  expected  to  be 
acquainted  with  twirling  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  can  put  on  a  good  per¬ 
formance  twirling  wise  as  well  as 
drum  major  wise. 

Tka  Metal  and  Bobber  Baton 

The  third  type  of  baton  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  combination  baton 
where  the  shaft  is  metal  and  the  ball 
and  tip  are  composed  of  rubber.  This 
baton  has  been  accepted  by  nearly 
all  twirlers  as  being  the  best  for 
twirling.  In  regards  to  its  use  as  a 
(Turn  to  Page  65) 


P#r<»ct  balance — smart  styling — bril¬ 
liant  gleam  of  shaft  with  tha  hammared 
indentations  —  in  all  siias  from  18  " 
lengths  to  30  Inches  in  the  popular 
5  8  "  diameter  (and  also  in  1 1  I6''|  at 
only  t3.S0  each.  Considered  the  great¬ 
est  baton  value  at  the  price  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Used  by  teachers,  studios,  and 
champion  twirlers  all  over  the  U.S.A. 
A  duplicate  in  every  way,  without  the 
hammered  shaft  Is  available  In  plain 
shafts  at  but  $2. SO. 
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SIMD  COUPON  TODAY' 


Mgil  to  SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1321  lotdtn  Av«.  •  Chicago  14,  IN. 


March,  1954 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN!  when  answering  adtertisements  in  this  magaxine 
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By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


There  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
gratifying  to  a  columnist  than  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  readers  are  ‘‘kindred  spir¬ 
its!”  The  letters  1  have  received 
would  indicate  many  of  you  feel  as 
strongly  as  I  about  ensemble  playing. 
Others  write  they  would  like  to  (or 
are)  approaching  teaching  from  the 
ensemble  approach.  It  is  the  latter 
group,  who  have  inquired  about  ‘‘a 


Sand  oil  qiiattiont  diract  to  Anqalo 
Lo  Mariano,  Waitarn  Michigan  Col- 
laga  of  Education,  Kalamotoo,  Mich. 


method.”  Others  of  you  have  found 
the  need  of  supplementing  their 
knowledge  and  have  requested  a  col¬ 
umn  devoted  to  these  ends. 

As  I  see  it,  no  one  column  could 


kH  HONEST  VIOLIN 
r  SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


Quality  instruments 


will  create  enthusiasm  and  stimulate 


achievement  in  your  string 


program!  Certified  and  registered. 


famous  Roth  violin,  viola,  cello 


and  double  bass  reproductions 
are  moderate  in  price 

incomparable  in  quality. 


See  your  Roth  dealer  today! 


‘ROTH  SHOP  ADJUSTED” . . . 

signifies  that  Roth  replicas  have 
been  carefully  checked  and  hand- 
fitted  by  a  master  violin  maker. 

Each  Roth  conforms  to  all 
MENC  specifications  .  .  .  your 
guide  to  true  quality. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  String 
Teachers'  Manual  \o.  2  containing 
valuable  string  information  and  complete 
Roth  catalog. 


SCHERL  &  ROTH,  INC.  •  1729  superior  •  (level 


possibly  cover  the  scope  of  a  method 
or  do  justice  to  the  many  facets  of 
either  ensemble  playing  or  teaching 
from  the  ensemble  approach.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  a  discussion  of  a 
method  for  ensemble  playing  and 
other  works  closely  associated,  would 
be  very  timely  and  I  hope  helpful  to 
all  of  us.  Personally,  I  highly  recom¬ 
mend  these  works  to  you  and  will 
discuss  each  one  briefly  and  advise 
you  of  the  publishers,  etc.  I  do  urge 
you  to  consider  them  and  look  into 
them  as  invaluable  aids  in  ensemble 
playing. 

The  first  work  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  is  "A  Progressive 
Method  of  String  Quartet  Playing”  by 
Alfred  Pochon.  Pochon,  you  will  re¬ 
call,  is  famous  for  his  arrangements 
for  the  late  Flonzaley  string  quartet 
and  he  presents  this  Method  in  two 
parts.  It  is  published  by  G.  Schirmer 
in  the  Schirmers  Scholastic  Series. 
I  will  list  both  Part  I  and  Part  II  with 
complete  breakdown  of  parts  and 
prices. 

Sckirmsr's  Seholastle  Series 
Velemet  ISMSt,  I80-II9,  aed  199 

Alfred  Poehee 

A  Progressive  Method  of  Strleg  Qeortet 
Play  leg  le  Two  Ports 
Port  I  Elemeetary  •  Part  It  Advanced 

Part  I — Efrmrntary 

SSS  Price 

180  The  Method  (without  sep¬ 
arate  instrumental  parts)  ....$  1.50 

151  First  Violin  Part  (together 
with  a  copy  of  the  method)  2.00 

152  Second  Violin  Part  (to¬ 

gether  with  a  copy  of  the 
method)  .  2.00 

153  Viola  Part  (together  with  a 

copy  of  the  method) . !....  2.00 

154  Violoncello  Part  (together 
with  a  copy  of  the  method)  2.00 

155-158  Separate  Instrumental 
Parts  (without  the  Method) 

any  quantity . 50 

A  complete  Set  (includes  the 
four  instrumental  parts  together 
with  a  copy  of  SSS180  for  each 
part)  .  6.00 


ARTISTS' 
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SCHOOL  BASSES 
AND  CELLOS 


Part  II — Advanced 

SSS  Price 

181  The  Method  (without  score 

or  separate  instrumental 
parts  . $  1.50 

199  Score  (without  Method  or 
separate  instrumental 
parts)  .  2.50 

182  First  Violin  Part  (SSS-186) 

together  with  one  copy  each 
of  the  method  SSS-181)  and 
score  (SSS-199)  .  4.75 

183  Second  Violin  Part  (SSS- 
187)  together  with  one  copy 
each  of  the  Method  (SSS- 

181)  and  Score  (SSS-199)  4.75 

184  Viola  Part  (SSS-188)  to¬ 
gether  with  one  copy  each 
of  the  Method  (SSS-181) 

and  Score  (SSS-199) .  4.75 

185  Violoncello  Part  (SSS-189) 
together  with  o'ne  copy  each 
of  the  Method  (SSS-181) 

and  Score  (SSS-199) .  4.75 

186-189  Separate  Instrumental 
Parts  (without  the  Method 
or  Score)  in  any  quantity 

each . 75 

A  Complete  Set  (includes  the 
(our  instrumental  parts  together 
with  a  copy  of  SSS-181  for  each 
part  and  one  copy  of  SSS-199)  10.00 

(Prices  apply  to  U.S.A.  only.  Avail¬ 
able  with  French  and  Spanish  texts). 

Regarding  Part  I  Elementary.  (The 
term  Elementary,  by  the  way,  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  performance  by 
grade.  The  musical  examples  are 
taken  from  standard  literature  from 
Haydn  to  Brahms  and  they  range 
from  Grade  II  to  Grade  V  in  diffi¬ 
culty.) 

The  Foreword  gives  a  brief  history 
of  String  Quartet  Players.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  contains  some  sage  advice  on 
quartet  playing,  especially  aimed  at 
the  player  who  can  only  play  1st 
Violin.  The  Method  (containing  the 
full  score)  is  most  comprehensive  for 
both  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
vanced  player.  It  deals  with  such  fun¬ 
damental  problems  as  seating,  tuning, 
starting,  ending,  fermati  and  sight¬ 
reading.  (The  examples  of  starting 
are  given  for  each  of  the  players  of 
each  instrument  and  all  are  taken 
from  the  standard  repertoire). 

“How  to  study  a  work  to  be  played,” 
through  its  construction,  is  presented 
in  a  very  helpful  manner.  Suggestions 
on  “Ensemble  Playing”  and  how  it 
can  be  achieved  are  also  discussed. 

Nuances,  balance  of  the  four  parts, 
is  treated  in  a  manner  very  enlight¬ 
ening,  not  only  for  use  in  small  en¬ 
sembles  but  in  any  larger  organization 
of  instruments  or  voices. 

Rhythm  problems  and  manner  of 
performing  dynamics  as  they  may 
effect  Rhythm  have  been  presented 
from  both  angles:  how  to  play  and 
how  NOT  to  play. 

Intonation  and  Interpretation  are 
two  other  aspects  of  performance 
treated.  A  conclusion  summarizes  and 
advises  the  performers  collectively 
and  individually. 


MENC  string  authorities  recently  set 
up  important  new  standards  for  school 
basses  and  cellos.  Objective:  To  make 
the  instruments  easier  to  play  and 
more  responsive.  Working  closely  with 
members  of  this  string  committee,  Kay 
designers  developed  a  series  of  school 
aligned  basses  and  cellos  that 
9  ora  lightar  in  waighi, 

9  ora  mora  ratpontiva, 

9  hova  a  thortar  bowing  rodiut, 

9  and  with  airings  clotar  to  Iha 
fingarboord. 

During  the  past  year,  hundreds  of  edu¬ 
cators  have  adopted  schod  aligned  Kays. 
Many  report  that  these  improvements 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  attract¬ 
ing  students  as  well  as  speeding  progress. 

School  aligned  Kays  are  available  for 
Grade  School,  Junior  High  and  High 
School  age  groups.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  for  free  particulars.  Kay  Musical 
Instrument  Gimpany,  1(>40  Walnut, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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'To  make  the  'Hot  Canary’  really  fly 
I  insist  on  ..  . 

Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings!” 


PIRASTRO  WONDERTONE 
^  CHBOMIUM  STEEL 


I  do  feel,  very  strongly,  that  much 
may  be  learned  by  reading  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  advice  and  counsel  given 
by  this  famous  ensemble  player  and 
performer. 

I  Rrgardins  Part  II — Advanced 

Part  II  deals  with  more  advanced 
problems  in  ensemble  playing.  The 
work  is  presented  in  a  most  scholarly 
manner.  String  Teachers  will  find 
many  helpful  pages  in  this  Method. 
However,  the  parts  and  score  will  be 
of  little  use  without  the  Method,  and 
vice  versa.  I  will  not  go  into  such 
detailed  remarks  on  Part  II,  for  as  we 
stated  it  is  for  the  advanced  player 
and  deals  very  fully  with  his  prob¬ 
lems,  just  as  it  did  for  the  more  in¬ 
experienced  player  in  Part  I.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  in  need  of  help 
for  both  beginning  and  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  ensemble  playing, 

I  do  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of 
these  works. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  already 
familiar  with  the  Pochon  works,  I 
might  call  your  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works  dealing  also  with  en¬ 
semble  playing  and  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  as  very  worthwhile  texts. 
String  Quartet  Playing  by  M.  D.  Her- 
ter  Norton — Published  by  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc. 

This  work  may  be  used  as  a  text 
on  the  subject.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  examples  in  score.  Some 
chapter  heading  may  be  of  help  as  to 
the  value  of  the  treatise: — Style,  En¬ 
semble,  Tempo,  and  Tempo  modifica¬ 
tions,  Phrasing,  (bowing  and  finger¬ 
ings),  Dynamics,  Color  and  Texture. 
The  examples  have  been  limited  to 
the  Quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  only  a  few  others. 

It  is  well  written  and  makes  most 
enjoyable  reading,  besides  containing 
a  wealth  of  information  for  ensemble 
players. 

The  Playing  of  Chamber  Music  by 
George  Stratton,  and  Alan  Frank. 
Published  by  Dennis  Dobson,  Ltd., 
London,  in  “The  Student’s  Music 
Library"  Edited  by  Percy  M.  Young. 
This  work  is  a  79  page,  pocket  size 
book  packed  with  helpful  hints  for 
the  quartet.  Three  worlu  are  analyzed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  performed.  Very  readable  and 
valuable  to  anyone  interested  in  en¬ 
semble  playing. 

There  are  of  course  other  books  on 
Chamber  Music  available  and  of  good 
content.  Many  of  them,  however,  deal 
with  the  history  or  construction  of 
Baroque  and  Classical  music,  and  are 
not  as  instructive  in  scope  as  the  ones 
we  have  discussed  here.  Perhaps  later 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  such  works  available  as 
we  progress  with  our  ensemble  work. 
I  encourage  my  students  to  devote  as 
much  time  to  such  readings  as  they 
can  afford.  Very  often,  a  reading  will 
prove  revealing  on  style  of  perform¬ 
ing  of  that  period  about  which  it  is 
written.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  find 
these  works,  especially  perhaps  the 
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TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Mode  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing 

Easier  than  a  Y 
piano  for  accompaniment 

Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
con  ploy  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


87  Ferry  Street 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  hove  been  famous  since 
1906  for  their  high  quality  standards — and 
are  the  choice  of  foremost  musicians  as  well 
as  students  everywhere. 


KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  COMPANY 

SOUTH  NOlWALK  CONNECTICUT 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 
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Pochon  one,  helpful  and  an  answer  to 
your  present  needs  for  Method  ma¬ 
terial.  We  will  leave  you  now  to 
pleasant  and  informative  reading  and 
hope  to  see  you  next  month. 


Chase  County  High  Takes 
Wonderful  Clinic  Trip 

(Starts  on  Page  34) 

director,  Mr.  Sewrey,  took  the  drum¬ 
mers  for  a  special  session.  I’ll  bet  he 
put  them  through  their  paces,  but  I 
know  they  never  had  as  much  fun 
playing  drums  before  as  they  did 
then!! 

At  one  thirty  everybody  came  rush¬ 
ing  back  for  the  next  three  hour  prac¬ 
tice  feeling  “Fit  as  a  fiddle  and  rarin’ 
to  go.” 

There  was  free  time  for  the  “A” 
Band  while  the  “B”  Band  practiced 
until  4: 30  when  everyone  went  to  the 
Elks  Club  for  a  “Mixer.”  Boy  was 
that  fun!  Dancing  lasted  till  almost 
six.  The  students  of  Chase  County 
High  School  learned  new  dance  steps 
and  those  playing  in  the  C.C.H.S. 
Dance  Band  (which  is  just  new) 
learned  what  kind  of  music  is  “Dane- 
able”  and  what  is  not. 

If  you  have  never  played  or  sung 
in  a  combined  group  you  personally 
will  never  know  the  thrill  experi¬ 
enced  by  those  who  play  together  and 
make  music  together.  It  is  a  Wonder¬ 
ful  experience,  believe  me!! 

The  evening  concert  was  a  success. 
And  the  band  directors  from  all  the 
home  towns  sat  on  the  side  lines  look¬ 
ing  “as  proud  as  punch.” 

Then  it  was  all  over.  The  work  of 
the  day  ended,  but  the  pleasant  mem¬ 
ory  would  linger.  The  students  of 
C.C.H.S.  piled  into  the  bus,  anxious 
to  “relax”  after  a  strenuous  day.  This 
relaxing  process  was  accomplished  by 
singing,  shouting,  and  literally  “rais¬ 
ing  the  roof.”  But  what  a  day!  Fun, 
Education,  Laughter,  Seriousness  all 
in  one  day.  I  know  we’ll  all  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  event  next  year. 

What  a  trip  that  must  have  been 
Phyllis.  As  a  reporter  you  rate  “A” 
number  one  in  my  book  .  .  .  keep  it 
up  .  .  .  Judy. 


More  and  more  schools  are 
offering  piano  class  study. 
Daily  group  playing  is  the 
supreme  test  of  any  piano. 
Kimball  pianos  have  proved, 
year  after  year,  their  astonish¬ 
ing  durability  to  withstand 
constant  use  in  schools,  col¬ 
lege's,  musical  conservatories. 
A  western  school  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  Kimball  solely 
because  its  old  one  gave  such 
complete  satisfaction  for  4.') 
years,  and  is  still  going  strong 
in  the  same  school! 

The  19.54  Kimballs  are  the 
best  pianos  we  have  ever  built! 
Here’s,  why  —  many  recent 
product  advancements  .  .  .  ex¬ 
clusive  "Tone-Touch”  features 
—  including  the  weatherproof 
Life-crowned  Toneboard  .  .  . 
and  over  40  authentic  style 
and  finish  comhinatjons.  More 
schools  s(4ect  Kimballs,  more 
are  bought  fur  home  u.se,  than 
any  other  single  make  of  fine 
piano! 

Yes,  there’s  good  reason  to 
choose  a  Kimball  .  .  .  why  not 
get  in  touch  with  your  Kim¬ 
ball  dealer  now?  Or,  write  us 
direct. 
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Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  38) 

secretaries  describing  their  recent 
Initiations,  among  them;  Neptune 
H.S.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.;  Eldison  H.S., 
East  Gary,  Ind.;  Anaconda  H.  S. 
Anaconda,  Mont.;  Cody  Sr.  H.S., 
Cody,  Wyo.;  Anderson  H.S.,  Ander¬ 
son.  Ind.;  Norman  Sr.  H.S.,  Norman, 
Okla.;  Potosi  H.S.,  Potosi,  Mo.;  Mt. 
Ayr  Sr.  H.S.  and  Jr.  H.S.,  Mount  Ayr, 
Ind.;  Yakima  Sr.  H.S.,  Yakima, 
Wash.;  Orange  H.S.,  Orange,  Cal.; 
Carman  School,  Schenectady,  N  Y.; 
and  Farragut  H.S.,  Concord,  Tenn. 


BLESSING'S  MUSICIAN  SUPPLY  &  REPAIR 

Elkkort,  ladiaRO 


KIMBALL  HALL 


CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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There  have  been  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  lists  of  material  suitable 
for  percussion  performance — concert 
and  contest.  The  answer  to  this  lies 
in  a  list  of  such  material  which  I 
assembled  or  compiled  about  two 
years  ago.  This  list  was  sent  to  a 
great  many  SM  readers,  merely  for 
the  asking.  Of  course  such  a  list  is 
now  two  years  old  and  does  not  con¬ 
tain  numbers  published  since  its 
compilation  but  it  does  contain  most 
of  the  old  tried  and  true  numbers 
plus  a  great  many  very  usable  and 
likable  solos  and  ensembles. 

Recently  there  have  been  requests 
for  the  listing  again  so  I  would  like 
to  give  at  least  a  part  of  it  here  so 
all  may  have  it.  Unfortunately  I 
do  not  have  any  of  the  original  copies 
left  for  distribution. 

First  I  would  like  to  list  books 
suitable  for  building  drum  technic 
for  without  this  you  can  never  do 
an  acceptable  piece  of  work.  You  may 
think  you  are  pretty  good  and  your 
friends  may  think  so  but  unless  you 
can  produce  technically  you  are  of 
little  value  to  the  production  of 
music. 

Here  are  some  books  which  will 
help  you  acquire  the  necessary  tech¬ 
nic: 

Clasgens — Strokes  and  Taps, 

Gurley — Clasgens  . $  .65 

Cole — Mod.  Orch.  Drum  Tech., 

Mills  .  1.00 

Podemski — Standard  Snare  Dr. 

Meth.,  Mills  .  2.50 

Ludwig — Complete  Drum  Instr., 

WFL  .  1.50 

Ludwig— Sicinp  Drumming, 

WFL  .  1.00 

Harr — Drum  Method  (Elem.), 

Cole  .  1.00 

Harr— Drum  Method  (Adv.) 

■  Cole .  1.00 

Whistler — Reviewing  the  Rudiments, 

Rubank  .  1.00 

Rowland — Percussion  Technique, 

O.  Pagani  .  1.25 

Vol.  I  Snare  Drum  and  Ensembles 
Vol.  II  Bass  Drum,  Tenor  Drum 
and  Cymbals 

Vol.  Ill  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
Vol.  IV  Bats,  Drum  Major  Sig¬ 
nals,  Flags 
Vol.  V  Tympani 

I  Buggert — Method  for  Snare  Drum. 

Vol.  1  and  2 — Belwin  .  1.00 

Ostling — Three  R’s  for  Snare  Drum, 
Vol.  1  &  2,  Belwin  .  1.00 


Sand  all  quMtioni  dlroct  to  Dr.  John 
foul  JonM,  Contorvotory  of  Muiic, 
ISM  Third  Avo.,  Albany,  6a. 


Scott— Drumolooy  .  1.25 

Krupa — Drum  Method 

Slingerland  .  2.50 

Gardner — Method  for  Inst,  of  Perc. 

Slingerland  .  5.00 

By  volumes:  I.  Drums, 

Cymbals  .  2.00 

II.  Mallet  Instruments .  2.00 

III.  Tympani .  2.0C 

Wilcoxon — Drum  Method — Rudimen- 

tal  and  Swing 

Wilsoxson  .  2.5( 

Stone — Stick  Control 


Choicn  of  S  Popular  Modoli  Folt  tannnrt 
availablo  in  School  colors  with  Namo. 
— Soo  foor  Local  Ooolor — 

6.  C.  JENKINS  CO. 

_ loi  1M  —  Pocotar,  llllaots 


SPKEADS  PAETHEK 
LASTS  LONGER 


Slingerland 


Moore — Art  of  Drumming 

WFL .  J 

Buggert — 110  Progressive  Etudes 
Vol.  1  &  2  Belwin .  ] 


Superior  tpreadins  power, 
•lower  evaporation,  iinifonn 
conaiftency— Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  In¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  t — Valve  Instruments 
No.  S— Fine  Mechanisms 

tsc  with  swab  applicator 
.  IOC  with  dropper 


MARCHING 

Wilcoxson — Drummer  on  Parade 

Wilcoxson  . 

Schistine-Hooey — Drum  Cadences 

Southern  . 

WFL — Drum  Corp  Manual 
Solman-Lee — Percussion  Pointers 

Leonard  .  1 

Slingerland — On  Parade 


Slingerland 


Stone — Military  Drum  Beats 


Entiroly  DiiloronI 

DRUM  LESSON  RECORD 

with 

DRUM  METHOD  NO.  2 

26  Rndimenis  and  4  Solos 
aipfoisad  aad  damemstratad  by 

Haskell  W.  Harr 

12"  L.P.  Microgroove  33  R.P.M. 

Directoff  0nd  Students  uiike  will  went  to 
here  their  own  personml  copy  of  this  new 
drum  record  end  methods  eossrse.  it  wsU 
meke  better  drum  sections  end  soloists. 

Price  $3.95  ior  both 

Order  Today  From  Haskell  W.  Harr 
645  Union  Ave.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Slingerland 


Straight — American  Drummer 
Chart  . 


SOLO  COLLECTIONS 
Ludwig — Collection  of  Dr,  Solos 

WFL . , .  1.00 

Harr— Drum  Solos  with  Pa.  Acc. 

Cole  . 50 

Piano  Accompaniment 
Harr — Simplified  Drum  Solos  with 

piano  accompaniment  Cole .  1.00 

Wilcoxson — All  American  Drummer 

Wilcoxson  .  2.50 

Nard — Drum  Solos 

L  &  L  .  1.00 
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ENSEMBLES 

Ganz — Professional  Melee  . Mills 

Xylo.,  Bells,  SD,  BD,  Tymp. 

Harr — Downfall  of  Paris 
3  SD,  Cym.,  B.D. 

Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  .. 

2  SD,  BD  and  Cym. 

Gornston — Stop  and  Go 


nave  been  serving 
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BAND  instruments 


school  twirler.  Finger  twirls  should 
be  used  more  by  the  school  twirlers. 
The  various  types  of  finger  twirls 
can  lend  variety  to  your  routine. 

The  school  twirler  should  attend 
and  participate  in  outside  contests 
wherever  and  whenever  possible. 
Many  such  contests  are  run  by  the 
N.  B.  T.  A.  and  you  can  get  infor¬ 
mation  on  them  by  writing  N.  B.  T.  A., 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Also  make  plans  to  attend  a  sum¬ 
mer  camp.  In  a  later  article  we  will 
list  and  give  recommendations  on 
some  twirling  camps. 

I  hope  this  short  article  will  serve 
to  make  all  school  twirlers  festival 
conscious  at  an  early  date.  Start  prac¬ 
ticing  now.  Don’t  wait. 


Gornston — Point  Counterpoint 

SD  duet  . _...Gomston 

Hai  r— Colonel  Irons,  SD  trio 
Harr — Lieutenant  Donna,  SD  trio 
Harr — Rata  Plan,  SD  Trio 
Harr — Black  Cat  Quartette 

Certainly  these  are  not  the  only 
numbers  suitable — the  list  is  quite  in¬ 
complete  and  as  I  stated  it  does 
not  contain  new  numbers  published 
in  the  last  two  years  nor  does  it 
contain,  perhaps,  your  favorite.  To 
list  everj^hing  would  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  task  and  possibly  would  never 
be  complete.  However,  this  does  give 
one  an  idea  on  which  to  go  and  next 
month  there  will  be  listed  a  series 
of  easy,  medium  and  difficult  solos 
for  percussion. 

It  is  hoped  the  listing  may  be  of 
some  value  to  some  drummers  and 
directors  and  I  will  be  happy  to  add 
any  material  you  feel  should  be  in 
the  listing.  See  you  next  time. 


in  the  capacity  of  chief  judge  for 
twirling  activities  of  the  Southern 
California  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association.  Working  with  me 
have  been  Jo  Burdick,  and  Sylvia, 
both  teachers  at  the  College  of  the 
Baton,  Pepperdine  College,  and  quali¬ 
fied  twirling  judges. 

In  conducting  these  twirling  fes¬ 
tivals,  one  of  the  main  points  I  have 
observed  is  the  lack  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  high  school  twirler. 
Many  of  them  come  to  the  contest 
without  knowledge  of  patterns  of  the 
basic  twirls  called  for.  The  left  hand 
is  usually  very  poor  in  comparison 
to  the  right  hand. 

Another  observation  is  the  lack  of 
finger  work  on  the  part  of  the  high 


Vocal  and  Instrumental 

(Starts  on  Page  29) 

librarians  to  look  after  folios  so 
that  there  are  no  delays  while 
music  is  being  passed  out,  and 
very  important,  the  director 
should  teach  himself  not  to  re¬ 
peat  directions  when  once  should 
be  enough.  The  director  should 
certainly  avoid  uncertainty  and 
vagueness. 

(4)  Reading  much  and  varied  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  interesting  and  new 
to  the  group. 

(5)  Rehearsing  with  a  certain  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind;  in  other  words,  if  a 
passage  is  to  be  repeated  the 
group  should  know  why. 

(6)  A  director  staying  in  one  place 
long  enough  to  “build”. 

(7)  A  school  board’s  supplying  plen¬ 
tiful  teaching  materials  and  aids. 

(8)  A  sympathetic  administration  not 
permitting  any  and  every  little 
thing  to  upset  the  music  schedule. 

(9)  A  community  that  will  enjoy  and 
support  your  efforts. 

A  student  editorial  for  the  school 
paper  had  this  to  say:  “Everybody 
sings  at  Springville  and  we  like  it! 
Whether  it’s  singing  “Adeste  Fidelis” 
in  the  candlelight  procession  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  or  “Once  In  Love  With 
Amy”  in  the  Fall  Varieties,  it  gives 
you  a  good  feeling  of  belonging  to¬ 
gether.” 

The  end 

Rudiments  Are  Required 

(Starts  on  Page  39) 

proficient  performer  on  an  instru¬ 
ment,  he  is  required  to  learn  all  his 
basic  scales  to  perfection. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  any 
of  these  twirls  are  done,  be  sure  to 
look  at  a  copy  of  the  booklet  “An  In¬ 
terpretation  of  National  High  School 
Competition  Requirements.”  You  can 
get  a  copy  at  your  local  music  store, 
or  by  writing  to  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  acted 


II  I  I  I  I  \  for  paraifp 
I  wO  nnil  ronrrrt 

tfpMigned  for  nrhool  une 


All  Models  Registered  and  .Guaranteed 

Complete  line  includes  seven  registered  and  fully  guaranteed, 
matched  drums ...  all  specifically  Insist  on  Pan-American  band  and 
designed  for  school-age  perform-  orchestra  instruments  and  you’re 
ers.  Every  Pan-American  drum  is  sure  of  high  quality.  Mg  value. 


To  Help  You 
Teach  Drums 

Filmstrip  for 

Drums . S3.00 

Pemission  Family 
Wall  Chart  .  .  .25 

**2(>  Rudimants  of 
Dramming"  card  .05 
Drummer  Boy 
Instruction  Book  .25 
Drummer  Boy 
Practice  Pad  Kit  1.75 


Above:  Wood  Shell  Snore 
Drum,  Size  5"*  x  14'’ 


Laft:  Concarf  Boss  Drum 
Sixa  14“*  X  26* 


Right:  Scotch  Boss  Drum 
Sixa  B*  X  26* 


for  complete  Percussion  Line  catalog.  It’s 
FREE!  Pan-American,  Department  321,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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Thcte  French  reedt  ore  potnttohin9> 
Iv  cultivoted  to  otsure  o  perfect 
product  Coreful  selection  of  prime 
ttoikt  potient  drvin9  ond  teos* 
toning  expert  croftimonthip  .  .  . 
ond  precise  groding  for  strength  .  . 

hove  mode  Alexondre  America's 
most  populor  reed.  Any  instrument 
sounds  better  with  Alexondre  Reedt 


It  should  take  very  little  convincing 
to  demonstrate  that  the  ensemble  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
total  music  program.  Chamber  music 
playing  is  an  end  in  itself  as  well  as 
forming  a  solid  background  for  intel¬ 
ligent  band  or  orchestra  work.  Look 
at  our  musical  bands  and  orchestras 
and  in  the  background  you  will  And 
a  functioning  ensemble  program. 

The  manner  in  which  small  groups 
operate  varies  with  the  particular 
situation  of  the  school.  Rural  schools, 
especially  those  whose  pupils  are 
scattered  throughout  the  district,  must 
of  necessity  use  school  time.  Here, 
lunch  periods  (a  part  thereof)  or 
study  halls  or  band  time  may  be  ap¬ 
portioned  for  the  program.  Some 
schools,  small  rural  ones  too,  have 
regularly  scheduled  programs  employ¬ 
ing  the  study  halls.  In  still  other 
schools,  perhaps  the  larger  or  city 
schools,  groups  meet  after  hours  on 
their  own  with  supervision  from  time 
to  time.  Whatever  method  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  director  in  his  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  best  judge  of  how  to  bring 
about  the  program,  AN  ENSEMBLE 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  OFFERED. 
Perhaps  only  one  or  two  groups  will 
meet  one  year;  the  next  year  the 
program  can  be  expanded. 

Ensemble  playing  represents  the 
highest  form  of  musical  training.  The 
student  learns  the  give  and  take  in¬ 
volved  in  cooperative  effort.  He  learns 
to  subordinate  his  owm  instrument  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  Chamber  mu¬ 
sic  is  a  great  listening  aid.  Perceptive, 
alert,  sensitive  playing  are  the  results 
of  thoughtful  programs.  Attention  to 
the  realm  of  expression,  dynamics, 
tempo,  often  passed  over  in  the  large 
organization,  now  take  on  real  im¬ 
portance. 

Important,  too,  is  that  the  ensemble 
program  elevates  to  individuality  cer¬ 
tain  players  and  instruments  hitherto 
obscure  in  the  huge  organization.  The 
bass  clarinet,  for  instance,  in  the 
quartet  is  not  merely  an  instrument 
that  doubles  the  counter-melody  with 
the  tenor  or  baritone,  it  now  shines 
with  its  own  particular  tone  color.  In 
like  manner  the  tenor  and  baritone 
saxes  in  the  ensemble  become  more 
than  the  tools  of  hackneyed  formulas. 

Try  to  get  all  of  your  players  into 
the  ensemble  program.  Clarinets  and 
saxes  may  appear  in  varied  groups: 
quartets,  trios,  sextets,  and  varied 
combinations.  Why  not  attempt  some 
different  groupings  such  as  two  flutes 
and  two  clarinets,  two  clarinets  and 


■  ■ 


By  David  Kaplan 


Sand  oil  quntiont  diract  to  David  Kaplan, 
DIractor  of  Miitic,  Rayneldt  Communtfy 
Hiqk  School,  Raynoldi,  llllaoii. 


two  saxes,  or  even  two  clarinets  alto 
sax  and  bass  clarinet  (or  baritone 
sax).  In  this  way  many  more  students 
will  be  able  to  be  a  part  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  experience. 

Here  are  some  clarinet  quartet  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  easier  grades: 

Alleluia  &  Chorale — Palestrina, 

Mendelssohn . Belwin 

Bohemian  Suite — Bradec  (Vox- 

man  transcription)  . Rubank 

Gotham  Collection . Jack  Spratt 

Some  nice  arrangements  of  classics 
by  Willaman  and  Seay. 

Ensemble  Classics  Bk  1 — 

arr.  by  Voxman . Rubank 

Clarinet  Symphony  Album — 

arr.  by  Holmes . Rubank 

More  ambitious  are  the  following: 
Larghetto  &  Scherzo — Dont 

(Wain)  . Kjos 

Bagatelle-Grundman .  Boosey-Hawkes 
Intermezzo  from  Suite-Lefevre 


OH,  OHI...HIS  DEALER 

MUST  BE  OUT  OF 


ROY  J.  MAIER 
SIGNATURE  REEDS 


ON  SALE  AT  BETTER  MUSIC  STORES 
EVERYWHERE  -DISTRIBUTED  ONLY  BY 
H  tA  SEIMER,INC,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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QupGfb  QUAUT/! 

ModBSi  to 


(Wain)  . Kjos 

Andantino  &  Scherzo — 

Watterson . Ensemble  Mus.  Press 

A  charming  little  number  for  flute, 
oboe,  and  clarinet  is: 

Bagatelle — Richard  Walker.  Associat¬ 
ed  Music  Publ.  Score  and  parts  1.50. 
Consists  of  a  %  Allegro  grazioso, 
2/4  Lento,  H  Allegretto,  and  back  to 
% — quite  nice,  not  difficult.  Grade  3. 

REMEMBER,  consider  the  list,  my 
list  or  any  other  as  only  a  helper.  The 
list  does  not  replace  the  actual  study 
of  the  music.  CJo  and  examine  the 
music  in  light  of  your  students’  par¬ 
ticular  needs  and  abilities.  What  a  list 
accomplishes  is  this:  it  demonstrates 
SOME  of  the  possibilities  and  extent 
of  materials,  it  shows  what  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  important  it  gives  publisher 
and  grade  data.  Much  more  music 
exists  than  are  enumerated  in  lists. 

Furthermore,  the  grading  can  not 
hope  to  be  the  same  for  all.  What  may 
appear  easy  to  one  teacher  may  be 
out  of  the  question  for  another. 
SPEND  TIME— MAKE  TIME— pour¬ 
ing  over  materials  in  the  quest  for 
appropriate  music  for  your  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  collect  as  many 
lists  as  you  can.  Publishers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  state  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  all  create  lists.  Study  them  but 
also  study  the  music  at  first  hand. 

Scale  Characteristics 


proUftional 
and  student 
woodwinds 
for  nioro  than 
four 

L  gonorationsi 


EBONITE  CLARINET 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 
IN  EBONITE! 


Compare  three-star  ebonite 
with  any  Ebonite  Clarinet 
made  on  an  overall  basis 
of  performance,  looks, 
durability  and  price.  You’ll 
agree  that  it  has  no  equal.  ' 
Price  of  $120.  includes  fine, 
fitted  case  and  Federal  Tax. 


Usually  a  pretty  fair  tone — fingered 
like  low  “e,”  first  line. 


FLUTES -PICCOLOS 


If  flat  add  right  hand  side  key  (Eb 
key).  On  purchasing  a  new  clarinet 
check  the  intonation  of  the  “f,”  first 
space  and  the  “c.” 

With  these  two  notes  the  current 
series  of  characteristics  is  ended.  The 
higher  notes  are  being  treated  sep¬ 
arately  or  under  alternates. 

Aliarnatat  Per  Tha  High  "g” 
labeva  staff  I 

The  tone 


HATED  DR  STERUND  SIIVER- 
THERE'S  A  CUNDT  DEnONEY 
^  PRICED  FOR  TODR  DDDCn! 


Musicians  all  over  the  world 
acclaim  Cundy-Bettoney 
Flutes  and  ‘Piccolos  for 
the  ease  with  which  they 
speak,  accuracy  of  scale, 
uniformity  of  response, 
beautiful  workmanship  and 
reasonable  price.  Piccolos 
priced  from  $130.— 
Flutes  from  $140. 


America  'SiTmest  ClarM 


You  con  Hear  tfei  Differonce  in  o  Pruefer. 
LISTEN  ...  to  its  Qbon,  Brilliant  Tone,  its  Sweet 
Mellowness,  its  Nldescent  ond  Dynamic  Energy. 
For  Those  who  con  Hear  the  Difference  these 
ore  the  Elusive  fliasures  that  remain  hidden 
in  other  mokes. 


is  usually  troublesome  when  encoun¬ 
tered  in  band  literature.  To  help  clear 
up  intonation  and  fingering  problems 
the  following  alternates  are  offered. 


Keywerk  on  ill  Cundy-Betteney  instruments 
is  luaranteed  against  breakage  in  nermat  use. 


write  to 


Not  as  sharp  as  those  to  follow — a 
fingering  commonly  assigned  as  THE 
fingering. 


HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON  36,  MASS. 

Amirica's  oldest  and  lariast  manufacturer  of  woodwinds. 
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...PO»  INPOKMATIOH 

Ms  Ctarlwate 

about  these  famous 

Alto  Oerlmea 

instruments,  made  in 

!•••  OcHwIi 

America  according  to 

OAoae 

the  high  standards  of 

Ptotoa 

American  craftsman- 

Ntocatoa 

ship,  see  your  local 
dealer  or  write: 

1  THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

1  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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PORTABie 


CHORAL  STANDS 


N  A  French  Mode  Prodnct  ^ 

E  with  Grade  A  Cane!  T 

When  a  player  asks  his  dealer  for  DERU  REEDS,  he  is  certain  of 
getting  a  dependable  reed.  He  knows  that  inferior  reeds  cause  him 
trouble  in  playing.  Try  a  Deru  Reed  .  .  .  and  convince  yourself. 


Graded  in  5  Strengths 

Nos.  1—2—3 — 4— 


Usually  sharp — also  used  for  the 
above  trill. 


H.  CHIRON  CO..  INC.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


FRED  WARING  MUSIC  WORKSHOP.  Dclowor*  WoMr  Gap,  Pa. 


Quite  sharp — useful  in  passing  to 
high  “Ab.” 


Your  Choral  Group  will  “Look  Balter"  and  it  will 
“Perform  Better"  with  the  semi-circular  stepped-up 
stand  arrangement  because,  there  is  better  coordina¬ 
tion  between  director  and  singers. 

MITCHELL  CHORAL  STANDS  hove  strong,  plywood 
lops  and  rigid,  tubular  steel  folding  legs.  Stands 
ore  mode  with  18"  wide  lops  for  standing  groups, 
36"  wide  tops  for  sealed  groups.  Avoiloble  in  1,  2, 
3,  or  4  elevations  in  heights  of  8",  16",  24"  and 
32".  Units  and  sections  clomp  securely  together  for 
utmost  safety  ond  maximum  weight  capacity. 

Write  for  detailed  information 

MITCHILL  MFO.  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


3  Unit  section 
I  erected 


it  TAPERED  ENDS  FOR 
SEMI-CIRCULAR  SET-UP 
it  QUICK  SET-UP,  REMOVAL 
it  LEGS  FOLD  UNDER  FOR 
COMPACT  STORAGE 


SHARP 
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See  our  eKhibtt  at 
Mutic  Educator 't 
Notional  Conference. 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
Chicago  March  2S-3I. 
Booth  36 


play 

better 


Outplays 


Masterpiece  Reeds  are  made  exclu 
sively  from  top-quality  French  Cane 
Produce  finest  response,  and  deep, 
sweet  tone,  throughout  full  range! 


Outlasts 


Precision  graded  Clarinet  . 
in  wide  range  Alto  Sax  . 
of  strengths.  Tenor  Sax 


ot  your 
music  store 
or  write 


FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFG  CO  ,  INC 
3050  Webs  ter  Avenue  •  NewYork67,  N.Y 


Here  are  a  few  others  that  may  be 
tried: 

#  O  o|  #  •  •  — 


Magazine  and  the  Clarinet.  The  piano 
part  has  been  edited  by  Julius  Matt- 
feld. 

The  Concerto  is  in  three  move¬ 
ments.  It  is  written  in  a  “classical” 
style  and  offers  no  great  difficulties 
for  the  medium  grade  student.  This 
delightful  little  number  should  find 
popular  use  among  our  younger  stu¬ 
dents.  Grade  3. 

Modern  Fingering  System  for  clarinet 
— Jay  Arnold,  Futura  Publ.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  1.50,  1953. 

How  often  have  we  teachers  wished 
for  some  text  in  which  all  the  alter¬ 
nate  fingerings  would  be  listed  and 
their  use  outlined?  Such  a  text  is  now 
here.  In  various  clarinet  methods  the 


subject  has  been  approached.  Certain 
publications,  this  column  included, 
have  attempted  to  put  before  the 
teacher  and  pupil  some  idea  of  the 
alternate  fingerings.  The  Chart  for 
Boehm  System  Clarinet  by  Otto 
Fritzsche  (Cundy  Bettoney)  is  very 
fine  in  listing  the  usages  of  the  va¬ 
rious  fingerings. 

However,  no  codification  has  been 
as  extensive  and  as  systematic  as  this 
one  by  Mr.  Arnold.  On  the  left  hand 
pages  the  fingerings  are  listed  along¬ 
side  the  chart  while  on  the  right  hand 
pages  the  fingerings  are  demonstrated 
and  in  certain  cases  commented  upon. 
This  is  an  extremely  handy  guide  for 
teacher  and  pupil. 


TotumeFinM 


New  Matte  Kavlawt 

Fantasie — by  Henri  Wuille,  revised 
and  edited  by  Simeon  Bellison. 
G.  Ricordi.  $2.00.  1951. 

After  a  few  measures  of  chordal 
introduction  the  piano  laspes  into  the 
cantabile  theme.  The  clarinet  enters 
with  a  virtuoso  cadenza.  A  %  An¬ 
dante  follows  (concert  Cm)  with 
much  elaboration  for  the  clarinet.  A 
poco  piu  mosso  follows  a  cadenza; 
here  the  clarinet  has  triplets  over  a 
simple  accompaniment.  A  Thema  (%) 
based  on  the  cantabile  theme  of  the 
introduction  is  heard  next  followed 
by  a  technical  variation:  fast  scale- 
wise  tonguing,  etc.  The  Allegretto 
{%)  also  based  on  the  Thema  leads 
into  another  cadenza  and  into  the 
final  piu  mosso;  here  above  the  piano 
theme  the  clarinet  elaborates  with 
technical  passages.  This  %  section 
brings  the  Fantasie  to  an  exciting 
close. 

Certainly  there  are  many  notes 
here.  This  is  Grade  5-6  material. 
Capable  players  will  find  the  Fan¬ 
tasie  great  fun.  With  all  its  technique 
it  does  lay  well  for  clarinet. 

Song  Without  Words  No.  14 — Men¬ 
delssohn — arranged  by  Simeon  Bel¬ 
lison.  G.  Ricordi.  $.75.  1952. 

This  Allegro  no  troppo  in  concert 
Cm  is  another  of  Mr.  Bellison’s  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  medium  grade. 
There  is  here  some  play  around  the 
throat  tones,  which  is  good  and  much 
of  the  figure.  Throughout  the  piano 
right  hand  plays  with  steady  rhythms 
in  the  left  hand.  It  will  not  take 
much  effort  to  work  out  this  rhythm. 
In  the  Grade  2  class  this  music  should 
cause  no  difficulties. 

Incidentally  I  have  recently  exam¬ 
ined  the  series  Devotional  Solos  pub¬ 
lished  by  Remick.  This  is  a  useful 
volume  for  your  youngsters  who  find 
themselves  in  demand  at  church  or 
other  serious  type  functions.  Music 
like  Ave  Verum  (Mozart)  or  Holy 
City  is  included.  Take  a  look  at  this 
series. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  review  of  two  publications  I  had 
planned  for  this  month.  Brief  mention 
will  again  have  to  suffice  for  now. 
Little  Concerto  in  Bb  for  clarinet — 
James  Collis,  Chas.  H.  Hansen,  1.00, 
1953. 

Mr.  Collis  is  the  editor  of  Symphony 
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Gives  instant,  accurate 
reading  on  all  reed 
strengths  from  Bb  Clarinet 
to  Baritone  Sax. 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


Coatcst  Soles 

Competition-Festival  solo  time  is 
about  here  and  it’s  time  you  brass 
soloists  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  your  solos. 

Last  month  we  discussed  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  trombone  solo.  This 
month  I  am  writing  on  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  one  of  my  favorite  baritone 
or  coronet  solos. 

Solo,  Tramp.  Tramp,  Tramp  faotasy 

This  familiar  fantasy  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  is  still  received  fa¬ 
vorably  for  its  beauty  and  program 
appeal.  It  sounds  difficult,  but  is 
really  a  moderately  easy  number, 
listed  as  Grade  III  in  the  1943  Na¬ 
tional  Competition-Festival  Manual. 
It  is  on  the  baritone  list;  however,  I 
believe  it  is  equally  or  better  suited 
for  the  cornet.  It  was  originally  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  cornet  solo  and  played  by  the 
famous  cornetist,  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  who  now  conducts  one  of 
the  greatest  concert  bands  of  all  time. 
It  is  used  as  a  cornet  solo  in  many 


S«nd  oil  qiMttieiM  diract  to  ■.  H.  Wolkor, 
OIroctor  of  Mutic,  Gaffnoy  Hiqk  School, 
Gaffnoy,  South  CoroliM. 


district  and  state  festivals.  It  is  not 
too  easy  for  a  good  comet  soloist, 
provided  it  is  played  artistically  with 
careful  attention  to  phrasing.  It  is 
published  with  both  band  and  piano 
accompaniment. 

First  Cadenza — Sustain  the  first 
hold  for  about  four  counts,  play  the 
following  group  of  six  notes  slowly, 
the  next  eighth  note  broadly,  the  next 
group  of  six  sixteenths  a  little  faster, 
and  the  next  eighth  note  broad,  the 
next  group  of  six  sixteenth  notes 
very  fast,  accent  the  quarter  note  D, 
which  is  slurred  to  the  eighth  note  E, 
slur  the  next  two  sixteenth  notes 
broadly  and  follow  with  the  next  four 
sixteenth  notes  of  this  group  accel- 
lerated  and  short.  After  taking  a 
breath  at  the  comma,  play  the  F- 
sharp  as  a  pick-up,  slightly  accent 
the  next  slurred  G  and  play  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eighth  notes  slowly  diminish¬ 
ing  into  the  two  quarter  notes  before 


the  last  hold.  Play  these  quarter  notes 
broadly  and  end  this  cadenza  by 
sustaining  the  last  hold  for  three 
counts.  Observe  accellerandos  and 
crescendos  carefully,  so  as  to  adhere 
to  an  artistic  cadenza  style. 

Andante  Moderate  —  This  move¬ 
ment  should  be  played  in  a  broad, 
sustained  manner;  however,  it  is  not 
played  legato  in  all  places,  but 
tongued  broadly  with  a  soft  attack, 
most  effectively  done  a  little  higher 
toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This 
section  serves  as  the  theme  and  is 
the  best  place  to  show  the  style  and 
tone  quality  of  the  performer.  Aim 
for  a  broad,  sweet  attack  and  much 
expression.  A  little  change  in  speed 
here  and  there,  known  as  rubato 
style,  will  serve  useful.  Slightly  ac¬ 
cent  the  eighth  note  and  the  four¬ 
teenth  note.  Observe  the  swell  and 
diminish  the  first  line  of  the  Andante. 
The  fifth  note  on  the  second  line 
should  be  slightly  emphasized  so  as 
to  group  the  sixteenth  notes.  Same  is 
true  of  the  first  of  the  last  four  six- 


HughC0w^en 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ARTIST 

chooses  Holton 

Hugh  AUn  Cowden  has  attained  a  mastery  of  French 
Horn  technique  and  literature  that  few  other  instrumen¬ 
talists  can  claim.  Born  in  London,  he  came  to  America 
as  a  young  man  to  study  horn  with  Robert  Schulze  and 
Bruno  Jaenecke  under  a  Philharmonic  scholarship.  He 
has  i^layed  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and  Paul  Lavalle’s  Band  of  America. 

Now  a  principal  hornist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Cowden  also  teaches  at  Northwestern 
University  and  plays  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Brass 
Ensemble.  He  says  of  his  Holton  Double  Horn,  "It  has 
a  precise  intonation  and  responsive  mechanical  action 
that  I've  been  able  to  find  in  no  other  horn.”  See  your 
Holton  dealer  for  full  information  on  the  Holton  line. 
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teenth  notes  in  the  second  line.  Third 
line,  eleventh  note,  may  be  slightly 
accented  and  increase  in  volume  here 
so  a.s  to  lead  up  to  the  climax  of  this 
section.  Play  the  accented  eighth 
notes  broadly  but  detached.  All  of 
the  quarter  notes  in  this  section 
should  be  broad,  but  with  more  of  a 
“da”  attack  for  beauty  and  resonance 
of  tone. 

St'cond  CadcTua— Sustain  the  first 
hold  for  about  four  counts.  The  first 
group  of  six  sixteenth  notes  should 
be  played  slowly  with  a  slight  accent 
on  the  third  note  to  give  the  effect 
of  two  pick-ups,  followed  by  a  group 
of  four.  The  next  four  sixteenth  notes 
should  be  played  faster,  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  sixteenths  as  fast  as  possible. 
Sustain  the  second  hold  for  about 
four  counts,  take  a  deep  breath  at 
the  comma  and  play  the  next 
eighteen  thirty-second  notes  with 
the  first  two  as  pick-ups  and  then 
the  first  of  each  four  sixteenths 
grouped  or  emphasized  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  group  of 
thirty-second  notes.  This  gives  you 
two  pick-ups,  followed  by  four 
groups  of  four  sixteenth  notes.  These 
eighteen  notes  should  begin  slowly 
and  gradually  increase  in  speed  until 
the  quarter  slurred  to  the  eighth  is 
reached.  Sustain  the  hold  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  line  of  the 
second  cadenza  for  about  three 
counts.  Take  a  deep  breath  before 
beginning  the  long  series  of  optional 
groups  of  sixteenth  notes  and  begin 
this  series  very  slowly  and  softly  and 
very  gradually  grow  faster  and 
louder,  little  by  little,  until  the  cli¬ 
max  is  reached  at  the  hold  sign  near 
the  beginning  of  the  third  line  of  this 
cadenza.  Play  this  high  B-natural 
above  the  staff  (treble  clef)  with  full 
resonance  for  three  slow  counts,  then 
if  breath  permits,  slur  into  the  next 
group  of  eight  thirty-second  notes 
by  playing  the  first  four  a  little  slow 
and  growing  faster  until  the  second 
hold  on  this  line  is  reached.  This 
hold  should  be  sustained  for  four 
counts.  Play  the  next  four  eighth 
notes  slowly  and  begin  the  trill  which 
follows  slowly  and  softly  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  it  in  volume  and  speed 
until  it  is  as  fast  as  you  can  work 
the  valves,  then  soften  down  the 
trill  at  the  end  a  little  and  slur  the 
next  four  eighth  notes  in  a  graceful 
manner  ending  with  the  dotted  eighth 
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Id  renowned  SMI  ♦  ^  T 
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ENDORSED  BY 

From  the  world  renowned  SMI 
Paris  workshop  a  new  triumph 
in  French  Brass  craftsmanship  Each 
SMI  Trumpet  is  personally  tested 
by  Charles  Margulis 
Try  the  SMI  Alliance  Trumpet  and 
.  heor  the  difference 
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.  .  .  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  and  trombones 
fashioned 

THE  BLESSING  JTAY. 


Ask  your  music  dealer  for  a  trial,  without 
obligation,  of  these  newest  and  finest  brass 
instruments . , .  created  by  Blessing  — 
specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  trumpets,  comets, 
and  trombones  since  1906. 


E.  K,  BLESSMNG  COMPANY 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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M  E  N  C 

jOH  OeCCM4o*t  jUi, 

BIENNIAL  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

. . .  along  with  an  invitation  to  see  our  display  of  William  Frank 
Band  Instruments  and  American  Prep  Rhythm  Instruments.  Ask 
particularly  for  your  complimentary  copy  of  our  new  Rhythm 
Band  brochure,  acclaimed  by  many  authorities  as  the  most  con* 
vincing  presentation  of  rhythm  band  advantages  ever  published. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Exclusive  Distributors:  TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc. 

42S  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE  ,  CHICAGO  S,  III 


EXCITING  NEWS  FOR  TROMBONISTS 


•  NOW  AVAILABLE— C*ltectieii  of  Rare 
Trombone  Sole  Recordings  Recently  Ployed 
by  Joroslov  I  Jerry  I  Cbnoro  —  Nationally 
Known  Teacher  and  Artist. 

•  ALSO — Newly  Designed  trombone  mouth¬ 
pieces  for  Todoy's  Modern  Playing — Espe¬ 


cially  Designed  by  two  Great  Trontbonists — 
Joroslov  (Jerry)  Cbnero  end  Arthur  Paul 
Seres.  —  "Cimera-Sares"  Mouthpieces  ore 
Available  in  Three  Sizes.  Mr.  Cimera  Has 
Used  This  Mouthpiece  in  All  of  His  Recent 
Recordings.  WRIT!  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


CIMERA-SARES,  t19  HOME  AVE.,  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


TOP  NAME  IN  RISERS 

FOR  BAND  CHORUS,  ORCHESTRA 


FOLDS  DOWN 
SMALLER 
THAN  ANY 
OTHER  RISER 


WENGER  MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

OWATONNA.  MINNESOTA 


^es  ....  No  other 
iser  can  be 
olded  down  to 

ections  ONLY  TWO  FEET  WIDE! 

et  up  in  a  flash,  too. 

L  boys  can  handle  easily — quickly 
VENGER  risers  are 
lurable  and  rugged  ....  Yet 
akedown  in  a  jiffy.  WENGER 
isers  are  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


New,  Free  Cofologuo 
WRITE  TOOAYI 


and  sixteenth  notes  played  broadly. 

Moderate — Begin  this  movement 
softly  and  with  a  broad  “da”  quality 
of  attack.  Play  the  dotted  eighth  notes 
full  value  by  sustaining  them  almost 
a  full  count;  however,  leave  time  in 
each  count  to  play  the  sixteenth  note 
broad  enough  not  to  sound  too 
choppy.  The  rhythm  and  beauty  of  this 
number  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  carefully  placed  accents. 
Some  of  these  occur  on  the  first  count 
of  the  measure  while  others  occur 
in  some  measures  on  the  second 
count.  In  the  first  line,  slightly  ac¬ 
cent  the  fifth,  the  twelfth,  and 
twenty-first  notes,  marking  them 
with  a  red  pencil.  In  the  second  line 
there  should  be  accents  on  the  first, 
the  sixth,  the  thirteenth,  the 
eighteenth,  twenty-second,  twenty- 
sixth,  and  twenty-ninth  and  thirty- 
third  notes.  In  the  last  line  of  this 
movement  accent  the  first,  third, 
seventh,  twelfth,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
fourth,  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-sec¬ 
ond  notes.  These  accents  should  not 
be  emphasized  to  the  extent  of  dig¬ 
ging  the  notes  but  only  slight  accents 
to  give  the  number  a  natural  pulse 
and  rhythm.  Observe  the  soft,  swell 
and  diminish,  dynamics  as  well  as 
the  “mf”  marking. 

First  Variation — This  brilliant  trip¬ 
let  variation  should  be  played  with 
evenflow  of  staccato  tonguing  with  a 
well  marked  accent  on  the  first  count 
of  each  measure  and  a  slight  accent 
on  the  third  count  of  all  measures, 
except  second  line  last  measure.  Here 
the  accent  should  be  on  the  second 
and  fourth  counts  instead  of  the  first 
and  third.  Play  the  eighth  notes  very 
short  and  the  quarter  notes  broad.' 
Tempo  should  be  mechanically  even  J) 
throughout  with  no  rubato  changes.  ' 
The  tempo  should  move  rather 
rapidly. 

Second  Variation — This  variation 
is  the  most  difficult  section  of  the  solo 
technically.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
I  be  practised  first  in  double  time, 
playing  each  two  sixteenth  notes  as 
eighth  notes,  counting  one  and,  two 
and,  three  and,  four  and,  five  and, 
six  and,  seven  and,  eight  and  to  each 
measure.  Place  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  first  count  of  each  measure  and 
a  lighter  emphasis  on  the  third  count. 
As  soon  as  this  movement  is  mastered 
in  the  double  time  manner  of  count¬ 
ing,  then  gradually  increase  the  speed 
until  it  is  doubled,  thereby  counting 
it  in  four  as  written.  When  the  correct 
speed  is  reached  and  the  flow  of 
accents  is  well  established,  then  the 
amount  of  emphasis  on  the  first  and 
third  counts  may  be  decreased  and  a 
smooth,  technical  flow  in  the  rhyth- 
matic  pulse  will  be  the  result.  The 
two  groups  of  six  sixteenth  notes  on 
the  fourth  line  serve  as  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  problem,  but  they  may  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  playing  each  of  the  two 
groups  of  six  sixteenth  notes  either 
in  two  groups  of  three  notes  each, 
thereby  making  four  triplets  in  the 
twelve  notes  involved,  or  else  each 
(Turn  to  Page  59) 
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An  excerpt  from  the  Rex  Elton  Flair 
Flute  Method  Book  1  as  published 
by  M.  M.  Cole  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

l■str«c(lo■t  for  tfco  Caro  of  the  Piste 

The  mechanism  of  the  Boehm  Sys¬ 
tem  Flute  is  very  delicate  and  should 
be  handled  accordingly.  If  you  will 
carefully  follow  these  instructions, 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
your  instrument  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  at  all  times. 

It  is  not  good  for  your  flute  nor  is  it 
a  healthy  practice  to  allow  others  to 
play  or  “blow”  on  your  instrument. 

Atsmmbllsg  tke  Piste 

In  assembling  the  flute,  first  re¬ 
move  the  end  caps  from  the  main 
joint  (the  long  part)  and  the  head 
joint  (that  part  containing  the  em¬ 
bouchure  or  “blow  hole”).  Now  hold 
the  main  joint  near  the  upper  end 
in  the  left  hand  and  fit  the  foot  joint 
(the  shortest  part)  to  its  proper  place. 
Note:  Consult  the  diagram  on  page 


Sand  all  quattiont  diract  to  Rn  Elton 
Fair,  tS7  South  Corono  St.,  Danvar  1, 
Colorado. 


ten  and  you  may  readily  see  how  the 
flute  should  look  when  it  is  properly 
assembled.  Notice  carefully,  the  exact 
position  of  the  foot  joint  and  head 
joint.  Now  hold  the  main  joint  in 
the  same  place  by  the  right  hand 
and  with  the  left  place  the  head  joint 
in  the  proper  position.  To  take  the 
flute  apart,  reverse  these  movements. 
At  all  times,  avoid  grasping  the 
flute  in  a  manner  that  might  bend 
or  in  any  way  damage  the  mechan¬ 
ism. 

Care  of  the  Joists 

If  it  is  a  metal  flute,  keep  joints 
free  from  dirt  or  any  foreign  matter. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
a  clean  cloth  with  alcohol,  benzine 
or  gasoline.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  use  of  grease  on  metal 


joints.  Use  only  benzine  or  gasoline 
on  cork  joints  of  wood  instruments. 
Alcohol  would  be  certain  to  damage 
the  joints.  Keep  them  clean  and  use 
a  little  regular  joint  grease. 

Pistes  and  Piccolos  Made  of  Wood 

Keep  the  inside  of  your  flute  clean 
at  all  times,  using  a  clean  cloth  and 
swab  stick.  Wood  flutes  and  piccolos 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  out  im¬ 
mediately  after  using  them.  Also 
the  inside  should  be  oiled  every  few 
weeks.  Remember  that  a  little  oil 
goes  a  long  way.  Dampen  a  cloth 
ever  so  little  and  then  carefully  run 
it  through  the  bore  of  the  instrument. 
Remember,  very  little  oil.  When 
cleaning  and  oiling  head  joints,  un¬ 
screw  the  little  adjusting  nut  at  the 
end  and  then  push  the  cork  out  of 
the  opposite  end.  Most  head  joints 
are  tapered  and  might  easily  be 
ruined  if  the  cork  was*  forced  out  of 
the  small  end. 


Leading 
the  Field 


Matchless  craftsmanship  in  flutes 
and  piccolos  of  silver  plate,  or  with  bodies  and 

I 

heads  of  sterling  silver. 
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Tfc*  H»pd  Joist 

It  is  most  important  that  the  cork 
in  the  head  joint  be  adjusted  to  its 
proper  place,  usually  seventeen  milli¬ 
meters  from  the  center  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  to  the  cork.  If  no  ring  or 
mark  (as  a  gauge)  is  near  the  end 
of  the  flute  swab  for  this  purpose, 
you  can  make  one.  First,  measure 
the  exact  diameter  of  the  cork  and 
make  a  mark,  corresponding  to  this 
measurement,  from  the  end  of  the 
swab.  When  the  cork  is  in  the  proper 
place,  push  the  end  of  the  swab 
against  it  (inside)  and  the  mark 
should  come  in  the  center  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  or  “blow  hole.”  Use  a  sharp 
cornered  file  for  marking  this  mark 
if  the  swab  is  a  metal  one.  All  head 
joint  corks  should  be  greased  with  a 
heavy  grease,  preferably  joint  grease. 

Tpplpg  tkp  Flute 

If  the  high  register  of  your  flute  is 
sharp,  pull  the  cork  back  by  use  of 
the  adjusting  nut,  if  flat,  push  it 
ahead  the  same  way.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  deviate  very  much  from 
the  above  figures,  however.  Never 
attempt  to  tune  the  flute  with  other 
instruments  by  moving  the  head  cork. 
Its  only  use,  so  far  as  tuning  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  to  tune  the  octaves  of  the 
flute.  If,  when  you  tune  to  any  other 
instrument,  the  flute  is  flat,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  about  it  is  to 
hold  the  keys  down  as  in  playing 
a  low  “C”  and  gently  blowing 
through  it.  This  will  warm  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  consequently,  raise  the 
pitch.  If  the  flute  is  sharp,  pull  it  out 
at  the  head  joint  until  you  have 
the  proper  pitch.  It  is  not  at  all 
practical  to  pull  the  head  joint  out 
more  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
By  so  doing,  the  *  general  acoustics 
of  the  instrument  are  so  disturbed 
as  to  render  it  badly  out  of  tune 
with  itself. 


any  kind  of  metal  polish  on  your 
flute  as  the  ingredients  are  apt  to 
be  most  detrimental  to  the  mechan¬ 
ism.  Even  when  cleaning  with  a  soft, 
clean  cloth,  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  pads  are  not  damaged  and 
that  you  do  not  damage  a  spring. 

Olllag  tfc*  MecfcoalsiR 

An  occasional  oiling  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  your  flute  can  do  no  harm. 
First,  finger  the  keys  slowly,  as  in 
playing,  and  notice  all  parts  where 
friction  occurs.  Then  dip  a  small 
piece  of  wire  or  toothpick  into  a  very 
light  oil  and  apply  very  little  to  such 
parts.  Be  careful  about  getting  too 
much. 
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Sticky  Kays  and  fads 

Keys  that  stick  or  move  slowly  are 
caused  by  such  a  variation  of  things 
that  it  would  require  pages  to  touch 
on  all  phases  of  such  trouble.  If  oiling 
the  mechanism  does  not  remedy  the 
trouble,  try  both  tightening  and 
loosening  the  pivot  screw  or  axle 
upon  which  the  key  rides.  If  this  is 
not  the  cause,  then  try  tightening  the 
spring  by  pushing  it  backwards  with 
a  piece  of  wire  with  a  tiny  notch  filed 
in  it  or  a  large  needle  that  has  had 
about  three-fourths  of  its  head 
broken  off.  Be  careful  not  to  break 
the  spring.  Sticky  pads  are  a  very 
common  cause  of  a  sticky  key.  To 
clean  a  pad,  use  a  single  layer  of 
clean  cloth  saturated  in  benzine  or 
gasoline.  Place  the  cloth  under  the 
pad,  hold  the  key  down  gently  in  a 
manner  that  will  cause  the  cloth  to 
come  in  contact  with  both  the  pad 
and  the  edges  of  the  tone  hole,  then 
draw  it  out  very  gently.  The  results 
will  be  a  nice  clean  pad  that  should 
neither  make  the  key  sticky  nor  be 
noisy.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pads  are  made  of  felt, 
covered  with  a  very  thin  skin  and 
are  most  delicate.  Too  much  pressure 
during  this  cleaning  process  might 
easily  break  the  skin,  causing  the 
pad  to  leak. 

Cfceagat  of  Taiaparafara 

When  not  in  use,  it  is  better  to  keep 
your  flute  in  the  case.  Do  not  expose 
your  instrument  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  This  warning  applies 
especially  to  instruments  made  of 
wood.  Many  beautiful  instruments 
(Turn  to  Page  64) 
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Claaalag  aad  felltklag 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  natural  for 
us  to  want  to  keep  our  flute  clean  and 
shiny  on  the  outside.  This  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  wiping  it  off  with 
a  clean  cloth  dail^.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  to  polish  it  after  it  is  oxidiz^ 
to  the  point  of  being  almost  black, 
you  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  After  this  stage  of  deteriora¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  better  to  take  it  to 
a  competent  repair  man.  Do  not  use 
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Contests— Pro  ood  Coo 

Because  the  subject  of  contests  is 
one  of  great  controversy,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  construed  as  favoring  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  present  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  the  contest,  nor  do  I  wish  to  laud 
its  many  advantages  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  real  merit. 

I  believe  we  are  cognizant  and  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  contests  re¬ 
quire  the  musical  organizations  par¬ 
ticipating  to  play  a  high  grade  of 
music,  thus  resulting  in  the  raising 
of  musical  standards.  We  must  agree 
that  the  standards  of  performance  by 
our  high  school  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  have  achieved  the  height  at 
which  they  are  today  largely  as  a 
result  of  competition. 

Contest  work  gives  points  to  all  the 
music  department’s  yearly  objectives. 
That  is,  certain  goals  must  be  out¬ 
lined  with  careful  thought,  planning, 
scheduling,  organizing,  etc. 

We  will  also  agree  that  a  band  con¬ 
ductor  is  forced  to  sell  his  band  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  value  of  band  study 
to  the  school  authorities  and  to  the 
people  of  the  community  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  standards  are  to  be  reached  and 
maintained. 

0#«rs  Social  Eiporioaco 

Contest  work  offers  school  musi¬ 
cians  a  great  social  experience  in 
traveling  and  in  living  away  from 
home.  Ideas  are  exchanged,  diverse 
personalities  are  met,  and  novel  ex¬ 
periences  are  had  by  students  and 
conductors  alike.  Citizens  of  your 
home  community  who  attend  such 


Sand  alt  quattloni  diract  to  Danial  L. 
Martino,  DIractor  of  Bands.  Indiana 
Univarsity,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


contests  soon  learn  to  feel  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit.  Often  as  a  result  of 
popular  sentiment  aroused  from  con¬ 
test  attendance,  better  conductors 
are  hired,  more  music  and  better  in¬ 
struments  purchased,  and  new  uni¬ 
forms  secured. 

We  must  admit  that  contests  tend 
to  develop  good  sportsmanship  for 
the  loser  as  well  as  the  winner.  A 
loss  is  taken  as  an  incentive  to  further 
effort,  as  a  challenge  to  higher  en¬ 
deavor.  It  creates  an  immense  loyalty 
to  the  band  program,  and  encourages 
individual  members  to  study  their  in¬ 
struments  more  seriously  because  of 
competition  with  other  players  of 
the  same  instrument,  from  similar 
environments.  As  more  contests  are 
entered  and  won,  the  entire  student 
body  is  awakened  to  an  increased 
respect  for,  and  enjoyment  of,  fine 
music  literature,  making  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  appreciative  values  inevi¬ 
table. 

ilreatas  Pabllc  Intarast 

Contests  show  the  need  for  better 
music  equipment.  They  produce  bet¬ 
ter  trained  conductors,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  professional  consciousness 
and  courage.  They  tend  to  arouse 
public  interest  in,  and  respect  for 
the  music  department,  and  also  pro¬ 
duce  legitimate  publicity  for  the  city 
and  school. 

If  held  on  a  college  or  university 
campus,  contests  may  also  afford  high 
school  students  a  sample  of  college 
atmosphere,  and  may  instill  in  them 
a  desire  to  attend  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Another  advantage  of  contests  is 
that  they  develop  the  ability  of  band 
members  to  take  gracefully  any  ob¬ 
jective,  constructive  criticism  of  their 
music  attainments  or  shortcomings. 

Stifdaat  Appr0ciatloii 

The  last  argument  which  I  shall 
present  in  favor  of  contests  is  one 
which  I  believe  to  be  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  vital.  Competition  requires 
the  maximum  of  the  band’s  technical 
proficiency,  thereby  allowing  the  con¬ 
ductor  to  select  a  better  grade  of 
music  literature,  and  consequently 
enhancing  the  students’  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  music  in  later  life. 

Up  to  this  point,  all  the  arguments 
which  I  have  presented  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  contest.  My  next  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  from  the  viewpoint 
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of  those  who  are  against  the  contest 
per  sc. 

It  It  Worth  It? 

First  of  all,  of  course,  comes  the 
sometimes  valid  argument  that  con¬ 
tests  overstress  competition  until  the 
contest  becomes  so  important  that  all 
other  musical  activities  are  subordi¬ 
nated.  We,  as  music  educators,  real¬ 
ize  the  time,  patience,  energy,  worry 
and  pressures  of  contest  work.  Is  it 
really  worth  all  that  for  you?  For 
your  contestants? 

Trips  to  contests  entail  a  financial 
cost  which  may  at  times  be  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  contest’s  educa¬ 
tional  value.  It  interrupts  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  of  non-contestants,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  contestants  them¬ 
selves.  It  at  times  forces  the  con¬ 
ductor  to  concentrate  on  his  first 
band,  thus  neglecting  his  beginning 
band,  second  band,  and  recruiting 
program. 

Often  students  participating  in 
music  contests  are  so  overworked  to 
reach  certain  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance  that  they  cannot  spend  time  in 
other  activities  which  may  also  ap¬ 
peal  to  them,  thereby  lessening  their 
opportunities  of  receiving  a  well- 
balanced  education. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  often  we,  as 
music  educators,  are  judged  solely 
on  the  showing  which  our  groups 
and  soloists  make  in  contests.  Many 
conductors  have  lost  their  positions 
or  lost  prestige  in  the  community, 
along  with  the  respect  of  parents 
and  students  alike. 

Artlhelal  Loyalty 

There  may  at  times  be  created  an 
artificial  loyalty  to  the  band — based 
only  on  contest  victories,  rather  than 
the  band’s  actual  musical  attain¬ 
ments,  or  on  the  skill  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor. 

Contests  center  attention  entirely 
upon  the  organization’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  competition,  instead  of  fo¬ 
cusing  attention  and  interest  upon 
the  needs  and  development  of  the 
individual  players.  The  whole  con¬ 
test  idea  stimulates  the  competitive 
instinct,  rather  than  the  artistic.  That 
is,  the  student’s  interest  in  playing 
is  to  win  a  contest,  not  to  produce 
music  that  is  worthwhile  in  itself. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  deteri- 
mental  effects  of  contests  is  the  great 
disappointment  over  a  loss  in  a  close 
contest,  or  a  disagreement  with  a 
judge’s  decision.  Such  occurrences 
sometimes  cause  a  sensitive  student 
to  turn  from  his  musical  study  per¬ 
manently. 

Who  Will  Doelde? 

I  have  presented  above  some  of  the 
most  important  arguments  both  for 
and  against  contests.  This,  of  course, 
is  simply  a  summary  of  what  mo.st 
of  us  already  know.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  music  educators  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  music  contest.  Perhaps 
they  will  continue  to  flourish,  or  per¬ 
haps  they  will  give  way  more  and 
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rrokoRaff  —  VISION  FUGITIVE 
Sibaliat  —  ROMANCE 
Graaadet  —  RONDALLA 
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Chopin  —  PRELUDE  IN  E  MINOR 
DabMMy  —  ROMANTIC  WALTZ 
Borteh  —  BEAR  DANCE 
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more  to  the  festival  idea,  which  is 
in  some  states  progressing  to  con¬ 
stantly  greater  popularity.  In  either 
evtnt,  it  is  up  to  us  as  music  edu¬ 
cators  to  see  that  whether  we  partic¬ 
ipate  in  contests  or  in  festivals, 
that  our  students  receive  the  utmost 
in  the  benefits  which  are  available 
from  each  type  of  activity. 


I  Teach  Solo  Brass 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

group  of  six  notes  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  of  two  notes  each. 
In  either  case,  the  accent  is  on  the 
first  of  each  six  notes.  Isolate  these 
twelve  notes  and  practice  them 
slowly,  gradually  faster  until  mas¬ 
tered.  Then  practice  them  combined 
with  the  sixteenth  notes  preceding 
the  following  until  their  rhythm  is 
accurate  and  their  grouping  is  grace¬ 
fully  and  smoothly  executed. 

Allegro  and  Piu  Vivo — The  allegro 
line  (Reveille)  should  be  played  very 
staccato  with  a  heavy  accent  on  the 
first  count  of  each  measure.  Hold  the 
last  note  of  this  line  three  counts  and 
take  a  deep  breath  for  the  “Piu  Vivo,” 
section  which  follows.  Practice  the 
Piu  Vivo  Section  (Yankee  Doodle) 
by  first  playing  only  the  accented 
first  note  in  each  group  of  four  six¬ 
teenth  notes,  omitting  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  notes  of  each  group 
by  placing  three  sixteenth  rests  be¬ 
tween  each  accented  sixteenth  note. 
The  result  is  the  tune  “Yankee 
Doodle”  theme  played  on  the  accents. 
Now  go  back  and  practice  playing 
the  entire  variation  by  accenting 
loudly  but  shortly  the  theme  notes 
and  gracefully  drop  in  as  softly  as 
possible  the  three  slurred  sixteenth 
notes  in  between  the  accents.  The 
result  becomes  a  well  marked  execu¬ 
tion  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  clearly 
heard  but  with  is  accompaniment  car¬ 
ried  along  by  the  soloist  at  the  same 
time.  Hold  the  last  high  note  about 
five  counts. 

Good  luck  with  your  solo. 
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World  Champions 

(Starts  on  Purge  40) 

Two-baton  World’s  Champion  Jun¬ 
ior  Boy — Mark  Adiletta,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Two-baton  World’s  Champion  Sen¬ 
ior  Girl — Irene  Sinchaski,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Two-baton  World’s  Champion  Jun¬ 
ior  Girl — Charlotte  Ann  Monroe,  Ra- 
venswood,  W.  Va. 

World’s  Most  Beautiful  Majorette — 
Gail  Gay  Ponte,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

World’s  Championship  Team  — 
Plaidettes,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Twirlers,  majorettes,  and  drum  ma¬ 
jors  who  wish  to  be  placed  on  next 
year’s  World  Championship  informa¬ 
tion  list  should  write  to:  Eddie  Sacks, 
Director,  P.O.  Box  608,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 


Sm  wk  tihlWt' 
MUSIC  EDUUTOI’S  lUri 
CMFtlENCE 

CtirtU  Hiltm  HoM.Ckktf* 
Morck  25-31,  ImA  14 


FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
3050  Webster  Avenue  •  New  York  67,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  of  KanxaH  Cilv,  Mixxouri 
COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  Member  N.A.S.M. 

Offem  BACHELOR  and  MASTER  of  MUSIC  DE(;REES— Alxo 

Scholorihipt  for  Summor  Study  to  itudonts  ot  high  school  ago.  Special  cnsomblo 
groups  for  strings  ond  woodwinds  conducted  by  the  regular  Faculty  Members. 

Summer  Term  —  June  13  through  August  4. 

For  further  information  address 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  4420  Warwick.  Kanxax  City,  Mo. 


CLINTON 


-!V.A.T.A.  .'I.Sth  Year 


TEACHERS*  AttEMCY 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
70tt  Soistls  Fonrth  Ktreet  Cllntoss,  Iowa 
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We  are  approaching  the  time  of 
year  (March)  when  things  begin  to 
pile  up  musically.  We  have  prepared 
and  given  many  Concerts  and  Pro¬ 
grams  of  various  types.  We  should 
have,  by  this  time,  our  Solo  Contest 
materials  well  in  preparation — per¬ 
haps  in  many  cases  performed  them 
already  at  some  school  function  or 
P.T.A.  meeting. 

We  all  know  this  to  be  good  prac¬ 
tice — the  more  times  one  can  play 
publicly  the  easier  one  feels  within 
themselves  the  next  performance,  so 
don’t  hesitate  to  play  your  Solo  Num¬ 
ber  as  many  times  as  you  can.  You 
will  learn  something  new  about  what 
you  are  doing  with  your  solo  each 
time  you  play  it. 

As  an  example,  one  can  think  along 
these  lines  each  time  they  play.  (1) 
Is  my  tone  quality  satisfactory?  (2) 
Is  my  technic  sufficiently  good  in 
those  (sometimes  just  a  few)  diffi¬ 
cult  fingerings?  (3)  Am  I  phrasing 
correctly,  to  give  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion?  (4)  Do  I  have  proper  articula¬ 
tion  for  desired  effects?  (5)  Do  I  have 
a  balanced  tone  in  all  registers? 

There  are  many  such  questions  one 
can  think  of  to  improve  their  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  necessary  for  every 
performer  to  listen  closely  to  them¬ 
selves  each  and  every  time  they  per¬ 
form.  Otherwise  we  CAN  and  WILL 
PERFORM  LESS  PROFICIENTLY 
each  time  we  play,  simply  because 
we  then  become  careless  in  our  play¬ 
ing,  resulting  in  a  poor  performance. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  give  a  good  per¬ 
formance  as  it  is  to  give  a  poor  one. 

March  is  normally  the  time  we 
should  begin  to  think  seriously  about 
our  ENSEMBLES.  'Are  we  going  to 
enter  a  SMALL  ENSEMBLE  of  some 
kind?  It  is  fun  to  do — and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fine  practice  to  develop  unity 
in  musical  performance. 

What  has  been  said  about  solo  per¬ 
formance  is  doubly  true  for  ensemble 
performance.  As  an  illustration,  let 
us  use  a  CLARINET  QUARTET  and 
ask  ourselves  the  same  five  questions 
we  did  for  solo  playing. 

1)  Is  my  tone  quality  satisfactory? 
For  solo  performance  it  might  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  to  you  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  However,  when  you  set 
into  a  quartet  of  clarinets  does  your 
tone  balance  with  the  rest — There 
is  the  difference. 

I  remember  an  incident  which  hap¬ 
pened  just  last  Spring  while  judging 
small  ensembles  for  our  State  Con¬ 
test.  There  was  a  certain  Clarinet 
Quartet  that  played  extremely  well 
together — they  had  rehearsed  a  great 


Sand  all  quattions  diract  to  Bob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Danvor  2,  Colorado. 


deal — they  had  an  exceptionaly  fine 
musical  interpretation  of  the  music 
they  were  playing.  The  only  sore 
thumb  in  the  performance  was  a  de¬ 
cided  lack  of  TONAL  BALANCE. 
When  I  say  tonal  balance,  I  don't 
mean  a  balance  in  volume  (this  they 
had  very  definitely).  I  mean  they 
were  a  quartet  of  clarinets  and  no 
two  sounded  alike  in  tone.  Instead  of 
a  somewhat  unified  balance  of  tone 
they  sounded  more  like  four  different 
wo^wind  instruments.  To  me  it  just 
didn’t  sound  like  a  clarinet  quartet. 
In  other  words — their  tone  qualities 
didn’t  match  which  naturally  threw 
them  out  of  TONAL  BALANCE.  This 
can  happen  in  any  group  of  instru¬ 
ments. 

(2)  Are  we  all  technically  efficient 
to  perform  our  respective  parts?  One 
player  with  inadequate  technic  can 
spoil  the  effect  of  all  players,  if  not 
careful. 

(3)  Are  we  all  phrasing  our  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  carefully?  This  some¬ 
times  causes  difficulties,  especially, 
when  parts  are  contrapuntal  or  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other  parts.  Each 
player  should  understand  thoroughly 
the  phrasing  of  all  parts  so  that  a 
balanced  interpretation  can  be  given 
as  a  whole. 

(4)  Do  we  all  articulate  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  various  parts?  Articulation 
is  a  very  peculiar  part  of  music  on 
woodwind  instruments.  Articulation 
can  change  the  entire  sound  of  a 
phrase.  Articulation  can  make  certain 
passages  more  difficult  to  perform.  It 
can  also  relieve  the  difficulty  of  cer¬ 
tain  passages.  When  the  score  calls 
for  articulation  of  instruments  in  uni¬ 
son  the  effect  can  be  muddy  in 
sound  unless  carefully  executed.  On 
the  other  hand — when  properly  and 
cleanly  executed  it  can  and  does 
enhance  the  general  interpretation 
immensely. 

(5)  Do  we  all  have  a  balance  tone 
in  all  registers?  This  is  extremely 
important  in  ensemble  playing.  There 
are  a  great  many  younger  players 
that  have  not  developed  a  balanced 
register  that  like  to  play  in  small  en¬ 
sembles  and  they  should  seek  the 
opportunity  to  play  with  others.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  thought  that 
small  ensemble  playing  is  a  certain 
and  sure  method  of  developing  better 
players. — The  earlier  they  become  in¬ 
terested  in  such  a  practice  the  sooner 
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you  are  going  to  have  better  sound¬ 
ing  bands  and  orchestras. 

On  every  instrument  there  is  a  re¬ 
gister  that  develops  in  sound  more 
quickly  than  the  other  registers. 
Young  students  who  become  in¬ 
terested  in  ensemble  practice,  on  any 
instrument,  can  become  a  part  of  an 
ensemble  if  the  part  they  are  playing 
is  written  within  their  developed 
register,  and  of  course,  has  the  other 
necessary  requirements  to  make  a 
balanced  sound  for  the  general  effect. 

To  our  five  questions  mentioned, 
let  us  add  the  following  as  essential 
factors  in  ensemble  playing. 

(6)  Intonation:  Intonation  of 
course,  as  we  all  should  know  and 
understand,  presents  a  problem  at  all 
times  under  any  circumstances.  It  is 
an  evil  we  must  combat  continually. 

(7)  Tonal  Balance:  This  takes  us 
back  to  the  question  1.  Tone  quality 
and  tonal  balance  are  two  separate 
items.  It  is  too  easy  to  become  con¬ 
fused  with  these  two  independent 
items.  One  is  to  have  an  equality  of 
tone  in  all  registers  within  your  per¬ 
sonal  performance.  The  other  is  to 
have  a  tone  that  coincides  with  the 
other  fellow. 

In  general  when  we  think  of  solo 
playing — Equality  of  tone  within  our¬ 
selves  is  of  most  importance.  In  en¬ 
semble  playing — Tonal  balance  is  of 
most  importance.  One  is  of  individual 
importance,  while  the  other  is  of  col¬ 
lective  importance.  In  the  long  run, 
if  you  have  mastered  the  individual 
importance  of  your  playing,  you  are 
well  on  the  road  to  master  the  col¬ 
lective  importance  of  your  playing. 

In  addition  to  what  you  are  doing 
now  you  should  get  into  a  collective 
group  or  ensemble  of  some  kind 
(what  ever  the  combination  of  in¬ 
struments  might  be)  decide  what  you 
want  to  play,  then  go  to  work.  I  am 
certain  you  will  find  the  preceding 
working  plan  very  profitable  toward 
results. 

Ensemble  playing  requires  the 
basic  requisite  for  strict  rhythm  and 
must  be  regarded  a  vital  factor  for 
performance  in  addition  to  tonal 
balance  and  interpretation.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  player  should  be  concerned 
with  rhythmic  patterns,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  player  with  strict  counting.  This 
will  give  the  control  for  necessary  at¬ 
tacks  and  ensuing  phrasing. 

Have  your  band  director  or  private 
teacher  help  you  select  an  ensemble 
number  for  your  group  within  the 
musical  scope  of  all  players — then  go 
to  work  diligently  and  intelligently 
and  I’m  sure  the  result  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  Listen — phrase — count. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 
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Rockin$ham,  N,  C. 

(Starts  on  Page  35) 

musicians  participating  in  the  clinic. 
All  of  these  bands  are  young  bands 
and  the  need  for  a  smaller  clinic 
that  would  embrace  more  children 
has  been  felt  for  quite  a  while.  The 
results  shown  from  the  work  done 
during  the  two-day  period  bore  out’ 
these  thoughts. 

The  directors  attending  this  clinic 
and  helping  with  the  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals  were:  Mr.  Spencer  Hat¬ 
ley,  Albemarle:  Mr.  Harry  Lenhoff,  ; 
Wadesboro;  Mrs.  Theo  Smith,  Rock-  i 
ingham;  Mr.  Bob  Coburn,  Hamlet; 
Miss  Rebecca  Dickson,  Laurinburg; 
Mrs.  Cora  Crasser,  Lumberton;  Mr. 
Harry  Crasser,  Lumberton;  Mr.  Jim 
Rodgers,  Creenville;  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Duncan,  Concord. 
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Coontz  Junior  High  Oreh. 

(Starts  on  Page  32) 

ing  toward  the  goal  of  superior. 

Our  students  are  a  very  hard  work¬ 
ing  group  with  lots  of  energy.  Our 
director  Mr.  Johnson  is  proud  of  this 
group  and  is  working  very  hard  to 
whip  us  into  shape. 

Plans  are  underway  for  three  major 
performances  in  the  school  auditorium 
during  the  school  year.  This  group 
always  plays  for  the  Christmas  Pro¬ 
gram;  we  always  put  on  a  big  Spring 
Concert;  play  in  the  contest;  and  also 
we  take  a  tour  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Bremerton  to  help  further 
the  elementary  music  program  by 
showing  the  students  what  kind  of  a 
group  they  will  play  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  Coontz  Junior  High. 

We  have  a  group  of  students  that 
are  also  very  interested  in  the  Solo 
and  Ensemble  Contest.  From  the  looks 
of  things  and  from  the  sounds  in  the 
area  of  the  music  room  it  is  likely 
that  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
school  will  be  “Well  Coontz  has  done 
it  again.” 
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AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


CRAD-O-CORD 


Craddock  proudly  protMt*  CRAI^O-CORD 
...  on  ontiroly  now  uniform  fabric. 
Comporo  CRAD'O-COKD't  outstanding 
footuros; 

•  Dovolopod  tpocifically  for  bond  uniforms 

•  Suporior  100%  virgin  wool  worsted 

•  Popular  weight,  luxurious  feel 

•  Drapes  perfemy  for  smarter  fit 

•  Retains  shape  .  .  .  holds  press  longer 

•  Finer  weave  assures  longer  wear 

•  Variety  of  popular  colors 
CRAD-O^ORD.  developed  in  cooperation 
with  a  leading  worsted  mill,  is  a  Craddock 
exclusive  .  .  .  another  example  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  that  has  mode  Craddock  Uniforms 
the  Choice  of  Champions  for  73  yeorsl 

CRAD>0-C0RD  is  available 
for  immediate  delivery  for 
both  new  and  replacement  uni¬ 
forms.  Write  for  complete 
information  .  .  .  and  if 
don't  hove  a  copy  of  THI 
CRADDOCK  RANDSMAN  be 
sure  to  request  this  practical 
free  book  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  all  bandsmen. 


CRADDOCK 

UNIFORMS 


FromThe  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


f^arade 

ProuJf^ 

Wear  a  BAIHE  UNIFORM! 

Expertly  designed;  the 
choice  of  many  bands 
100%  wool  or  fine  cotton 
fabrics 

Tailored  by  craftsmen  with 
long  experience 
At  lowest  prices  leu  a 
school  discount 
One  of  the  largest  stocks 
of  accessories  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  for  immediate 
shipment 
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Materials 

Bonnars 

Parade  Hats 

Bafoni 

Plumas 

Bolts 

Pom  Poms 

Boots 

Rain  Coats 

Braids 

Sashes 

Bueklas 

Satin 

Buttons 

Sequins 

Boutonniors 

Shakos 

Cops 

Shirts  (Uniform) 

Cap  Cords  B  Covers 

Shirts  (Tuxedo) 

Capo*— Capo  Frogs 

Shoulder  Knots 

Ckovrons 

S^ks 

Citation  Cords 

Spats 

Emblems 

Suit  Hangers 

Epaulottos 

Suspenders 

Rags — Holders 

Sweaters 

Fringe 

Tassels 

Gloves 

Ties 

Lettering 

Trimmings 

Linings 

Walking  Canos 
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LOUIS  G.  BAINE  &  SON 

220  S.  State  Stroot 
Ckicage  4,  llliaois 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Recordings 

Trhaikovskv;  Nuirrarker  Suite,  Op. 
71a;  Ronnini;  William  Tell — Over¬ 
ture;  W’aldteufel:  The  Skatem  W’altc, 
Op.  183.  The  NBC  Symphony  Or- 
ehentra  eondueted  by  Arturo  Ton- 
eanini.  One  12  inrh  LP  reeord.  Vie- 
tor  LRY9000,  $5.72. 

Although  the  selections  on  this  disc 
have  been  recorded  many  times,  they 
appear  here  with  a  true  freshness  and 
delight.  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony  gives  us  a  beautiful  recording 
of  these  popular  favorites.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  fine  consideration  Tos¬ 
canini  gives  to  the  Tchaikovsky 
“Nutcracker,  Suite”. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  have  a  re¬ 
cording  made  by  Toscanini,  originally 
released  as  a  10"  LP  disc.  The  trans¬ 
fers  are  faithful  and  hold  more 
brightness  than  the  original  discs. 
DislinKuitihed  Concert!  for  Wind  In- 
tilrumenlx  (Vol.  II).  Leon  Coosxenx, 
oboe,  with  orehextral  aceompani- 
menlx.  One  12  inch  DP  disc.  Co¬ 
lumbia  MI.-4782.  $5.95. 

A  fine  recording  in  which  Columbia 
has  brought  together  a  vast  amount 
of  excellent  music  for  the  oboe  and 
orchestral  accompaniments.  The  Con¬ 
tents  includes:  Concerto  for  Oboe  & 
Strings  by  Cimarosa,  arranged  by 
Benjamin;  Easter  Oratorio — Sinfonia 
— by  Bach,  arranged  by  Whittaker; 
Concerto  in  C  minor  by  Marcello; 
Concerto  in  A  for  Oboe  d’amore. 
Strings  and  Continue  by  Bach  and 
arranged  by  Tovey  and  the  Handel 
Concerto  Grosso  in  G  minor,  Op  3 
No.  10.  Recorded  in  London,  England 
by  Leon  Goossen,  Oboe  (brother  of 
Eugene  Goossens,  orchestral  conduc¬ 
tor)  with  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  and 
Basil  Cameron  conducting  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Philharmonic  Orchestra  &  Walter 
Susskind  conducting  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  String  Orchestra. 

A  beautiful  example  of  fine  musi¬ 
cianship,  both  with  soloist  and  ac¬ 
companiments.  The  album  jacket 
gives  information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  oboe-family,  the  soloist 
and  each  work.  Other  volumes  in  this 
Wind  Instrument  series  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  next  time. 

Handel:  The  Messiah  (highliKhts).  So¬ 
loists,  Luton  Choral  Soeiety  and 
Special  Choir,  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra — Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
with  H.  Dawson  at  the  organ.  One 
12  inch  LP  disc.  Victor  LCT  1130. 
$5.72. 

A  recording  for  which  there  will  be 
much  demand.  Highlights  of  the  com¬ 
plete  recording  of  The  Messiah  re¬ 
corded  by  Victor  in  England  in  1948 


Ssnd  all  qusxtioni  diract  to  Robsrt  F. 
FratUnd,  Hslix  High  School,  Ls 
Msm,  California. 


with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  chosen  for  this  disc: 
“Overture”;  Air,  Every  Valley  Shall 
be  Exalted;  “Chorus,  And  The  Glory 
of  The  Lord;  “Chorus,  For  unto  us 
a  Child  is  born”;  Pastoral  Symphony; 
Air  for  Alto,  He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock; 
“Chorus,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God; 
“Alto  Air,  He  Was  despised”;  So¬ 
prano  Air,  “I  know  that  my  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth”;  The  Trumpet  Shall 
sound;  “Hallelujah  Chorus”.  This  re¬ 
cording  is  representative  of  the  many 
re-recorded  items  put  on  long  playing 
disc  to  form  collector’s  issues  in  what 
is  called  “The  Treasury  of  Immortal 
Performances”.  Highly  recommended 
.  .  .  Ideal  for  the  school  library  as  it 
contains  the  most  famous  and  fa¬ 
miliar  parts  of  the  great  Handel 
“Messiah”. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  uses  a  large 
chorus  for  certain  large  numbers  and 
a  small  chorus  of  trained  voices  for 
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There’*  nothing  quite 
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other  numbers  not  requiring  the  great 
depth  and  volume.  This  is  unusual,  as 
in  most  cases  one  large  choir  of  sing¬ 
ing  voices  is  used  throughout.  Highly 
recommended. 

Moz.irt:  Symphony  IMo.  39  in  E-Flat 
Major,  K.543;  Eine  Kleinr  Narht- 
niuaik,  K.52S;  both  performed  by 
tlie  London  Symphony  Orrheotra. 
The  “Toy  Symphony”  by  Haydn  is 
performed  by  the  British  Symphony 
Orrhestra.  Felix  Weingartner,  ron- 
diirtor.  Colombia  LP  recording 
MI-4776,  12  inch  disc.  S3.45. 

This  great  Symphony  is  the  first  of 
the  trio  of  symphonies  written  by 
Mozart  during  the  summer  of  1788 
in  the  space  of  less  than  six  weeks. 
Ringing  with  melody,  fine  examples 
of  orchestration  and  instrumental  vir¬ 
tuosity.  A  good  symphony  for  use  in 
music  appreciation  and  the  study  of 
music  form.  There  are  no  oboes  in 
this  Symphony.  The  work  is  scored 
for  one  flute  and  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns  and  trumpets  in  twos,  and 
strings.  The  Mozart,  “Eine  Kleine 
Nachtmusik”  and  the  Haydn:  “Toy 
Symphony”  are  also  recommended  for 
use  in  the  General  Music  Class  and 
Music  Appreciation  Classes. 

Both  performance  and  recording 
are  superior  and  highly  recommended. 
Mcndclhsohn :  Violin  Concerto  in  E. 
Minor,  Op.  64.  One  Hide:  Bruch: 
Violin  Concerto  in  C  Minor,  No.  1, 
Op.  26.  Nathan  Milstein,  violin,  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orrhestra, 
M  illiam  Steinberg,  (k>nductor.  C^pi- 
One  12  inch 


daily  written  by  Charles  Fowler,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 

Films 

Jascha  Heifetz:  Concert  Series  S104. 
One  16mm  film,  sound,  black  and 
white,  26  minutes.  (A  World  Artists’ 
Production).  Rudolph  Polk,  9608 
Heather  Road,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Sale  $100.00.  Rental  $13.00. 
Here  is  a  film  that  will  appeal  to 
a  wide  audience.  Excellent  for  the 


Featured  on  this  disc  we  find  The 
Ballet  Theater  Orchestra,  The  Con¬ 
cert  Arts  Orchestra,  The  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra,  The  Roger 
Wagner  Chorale,  The  Hollywood 
String  Quartet,  Victor  Aller  and 
Leonard  Pennario,  Piano. 

Each  record  is  enclosed  in  a  special 
protective  sleeve  of  polyethylene  and 
packed  in  a  dust  proof  box-type 
album  container.  Also  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  booklet  of  notes  espe- 


Tailored  to  order  by 


lul  Classic  SP-8243. 
disc,  LP  $5.72. 

The  first  recording  made  by  Mr. 
Milstein  under  his  new  contract  with 
Capitol.  Two  very  popular  and  stand¬ 
ard  works  are  included  on  this  disc. 

The  Mendelssohn  “Concerto”  is 
given  artistic  treatment  of  the  high¬ 
est.  Beauty  of  tone,  excellent  accom¬ 
paniment  and  full  true  feeling  for  the 
music  is  found  here. 

In  the  Bruch  “Concerto”  Mr.  Mil¬ 
stein  is  surely  at  his  best.  This  per¬ 
formance  is  one  worth  waiting  for. 
Both  Milstein  and  Steinberg  are  at 
concert  pitch  and  this  mutual  feeling 
is  noticed  in  the  superb  sound.  Truly 
the  best  presentation  of  the  work  on 
discs  today. 

Both  performances  are  aided  by  the 
Full  Dimensional  Sound  technique  of 
Capitol.  Highly  recommended. 

Classics  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound. 
Excerpts  from  “Billy  the  Kid,”  (up¬ 
land;  “Sevilia,”  Albeniz;  “On  Hear¬ 
ing  The  First  Cnckoo  in  Spring,” 
Delius;  “Symphony  No.  6  in  F  Ma¬ 
jor,  Op.  68,”  Beethoven ;  “Qua- 
tuor,”  Villa-Lobos;  “Quintet  for  Pia¬ 
no  and  Strings,”  Shostakovich.  One 
10  inch  LP  disc.  Capitol  LAL-9024. 
$4.94. 

This  recording  is  the  second  of  a 
series,  the  first  issued  last  Fall  (A 
Study  in  High  Fidelity).  The  excep¬ 
tionally  faithful  and  startling  repro¬ 
duction  of  music  exhibited  in  the  ex¬ 
tended  range  Full  Dimensional  Sound 
recording  will  make  it  outstanding  as 
an  example  for  school  use. 


The  Hstform  detlfeed  for  three  different  perpotet — 
PARADES— FOOTBALL  FIELD— CONCERTS 

Convertible  collar  and  lapel,  and  detachable,  reversible 
front  shield  moke  many  style  variations  possible.  Shield 
con  be  made  up  with  any  desi9ns  and  combination  of 
colors  you  may  desire.  Write  for  samples  and  complete 
bond  catalog. 


2300  WEST  WASANSIA  CHICAGO  47.  ILLINOIS 


Come  and  See  Us  at  Booth  6 
At  the  MENC  “Music  Fair”* 

The  School  Musician 


are  NOT  •xpeadabl*  but  MUST  b«  a  souud  and  lastluq  iuvustmuut 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORIvIS 

built  on 

QUALITY  •  SERVICE  •  REPUTATION 
for  almost  100  years  are  Dependable  Uniforms 

DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
Wfcua  writing  for  catalog  No.  90 
plooto  moatioa  motorlal,  colors  and  quantity  dosirod 

GEORGE  EVANS  COMPANY,  INC. 

sinco  1B60 

132  North  5th  Stroot  Philadolphia  6.  Pa. 
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The  mo*t  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  de¬ 
tails  let  our  experts  help 
plan  your  new  Uniforms. 
We  have  had  over  70 
years  of  experience. 
Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No 
obligation. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

America's  foremost  Uniform  Makers 
CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO 


Patroniie  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magaiine. 


OUT- 


Made  of  KOROSEAL.; 
unaurpaased  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won't 
scratch  or  smudge: 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Thre 
styles  in  Bright  White 
or  Gh>ld.  Uncondition- 
aily  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 


Sm  Irawi,  3.SI 
(srrlsaa,  2.3t 
Woht  lett,  MS 


At  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 

MORGAN  BELT  CO. 


719  BALTIMORE,  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

ood 

ORCHESTRAS 

Tell  us  what  yes  have  Is 
Hilad,  oad  we  will  submit 
all  necessary  sketches. 

Our  Mth  Year — Thanks  to  You! 

MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 

Harold  J.  D'Ancona,  Pres. 
Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


general  music  class,  instrumental 
music  groups  or  for  an  assembly  pro¬ 
gram.  Highly  valuable  as  a  music 
vocational  him  also. 

The  incomparable,  Jascha  Heifetz, 
and  his  accompanist,  Emanuel  Bay, 
give  an  impromptu  recital  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium  of  the  campus  of  Pomona 
College.  In  a  varied  program,  he  plays 
“Sweet  Remembrance”,  Mendelssohn; 
“Sonatensatz”,  Brahms;  “Hungarian 
Dance  No.  7”,  Brahms;  “Melodie”, 
Gluck;  “March  from  Love  for  Three 
Oranges”,  Prokofieff;  “Polanaise”, 
Wieniawsky;  “Hora  Stacatto”  Dinicu- 
Heifetz. 

Heifetz  has  come  to  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege  for  a  concert.  During  the  day, 
a  professor  asks  him  to  talk  to  his 
class.  Not  having  many  questions,  the 
students  request  that  he  play  for 
them.  This  he  does  and  soon  the  large 
room  is  filled  by  other  students  and 
ends  with  a  fine  concert.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Jasrha  Heifetz:  Concert  Series  7103. 
One  16nini,  sound,  black  and  white. 
26  minutes.  (A  World  Artists'  Pro¬ 
duction).  Rudolph  Polk,  9608 
Heather  Road,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Sale  $100.00.  Rental  $15.00. 
A  fine  companion  film  to  the  one 
listed  above.  Excellent  for  the  instru¬ 
mental  music  department  of  any 
school. 

The  home  and  practice  life  of  a 
violin  virtuoso.  How  Heifetz  lives  and 
prepares  for  his  public  appearances. 
A  varied  program  consisting  of: 
“Chaconne”,  Vitali;  “Prelude  E- 
Major”,  Bach;  “Girl  With  the  Flaxen 
Hair”,  Debussy;  “Sherzo  Tarantella”, 
Wieniawsky;  and  “24th  Caprice”, 
Paganni. 

Closeups  of  a  great  artist  are  rare. 
A  trip  into  the  home  life  of  a  great 
musician  and  information  concerning 
the  practice  it  takes  to  make  a  great 
musician,  are  most  interesting.  The 
violins  used  by  Heifetz,  and  a  bit  of 
the  history  behind  them  is  also  taken 
up.  Recommended. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
One  16mm  film.  Black  and  white, 
sound.  12  minutes.  Dimitri  Mitro- 
polous,  conductor.  (World  Artist's 
Production).  Rudolph  Polk,  9608 
Heather  Road,  Beverly  Hills,  (jili. 
fornia.  Sale  $60.00.  Rental  $15.00. 
This  picture  shows  Dimitri  Mi- 
tropolous  and  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  in  a  rehearsal  of 
the  last  movement  of  List’s  “Faust 
Symphony”.  After  a  complete  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  number,  we  see  and 
hear  a  concert  performance  of  the 
finale  of  this  movement.  Excellent 
film,  highly  useful  with  music  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  for  assembly  pro¬ 
grams  etc.  The  music,  action  and 
sound  well  coordinated.  Highly  use¬ 
ful  as  a  Music  Vocational  film.  Rec¬ 
ommended.  (FILM  S120). 

:  Rhapxody  in  Blur.  16mm  filmx.  Black 
j  and  White,  itound.  1,35  minutex.  Rob- 
I  ert  Alda.  Joan  l.e«lie,  Alexis  Smith, 
Al  Jolson,  Paul  Whiteman  and  his 
I  Orchestra.  (Warner  Bros.).  FI  Films 


Incorp.,  202  East  44th  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Rental  $15.00. 

George  (Gershwin,  his  life  and  music 
in  a  fictionalized  biography  is  told 
here.  It  begins  with  Gershwin’s  boy¬ 
hood  on  New  York’s  East  Side  and 
carries  his  life  through  the  peak  of 
success. 

FUmsirip 

Story  of  Bells  and  Carillons.  One 
35mm  filmstrip.  Silent,  black  and 
white.  46  frames.  $3.00.  Whittemorr 
Associates,  Inc.,  Dept,  of  Visual 
Aids,  16  Ashbum  PI.,  Boston  8, 
Mass. 

Prepared  by  Frederic  A.  Fay. 
Script  available.  Photographs  and 
diagrams  trace  the  history  of  bells, 
show  modern  bell-casting  methods, 
and  demonstrate  how  bells,  and  car¬ 
illons  are  tuned  and  operated.  Fa¬ 
mous  bells  and  installations  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  then  pictured.  Jun¬ 
ior  high  school  through  College,  use. 
Fine  for  the  study  of  percussion  in¬ 
struments  with  pitch. 


F/ute  Questions 

(Continued  from  Page  56) 

have  been  ruined  by  exposing  them 
to  the  heat  of  a  stove  or  radiator. 

Ovarfcoaflng 

If  possible,  have  your  flute  checked 
over  every  year  by  a  competent  re¬ 
pair  man.  It  is  really  advisable  to 
have  them  overhauled  once  a  year. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  flute  is 
used  a  great  deal. 

Parcfcotlag  a  Pluto 

In  purchasing  a  flute,  be  sure  to 
buy  from  some  reliable  firm  or  per¬ 
son.  There  is  much  to  be  considered 
in  this  regard  and  advice  from  some 
fine  authority  is  usually  not  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  finest  flutes 
made  in  the  world  today  are  made 
in  the  United  States. 


Linton  Replaces  Open  Rin$ 

(Starts  on  Page  14) 

price  of  open-ring  models,  still  main¬ 
taining  quality. 

“We  will  still  continue  to  make 
one  open-ring  oboe — Model  VS,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Linton,  “which  is  a  sim¬ 
plified  Conservatory  system  and  is 
priced  at  just  $258.50  with  case,  mak¬ 
ing  it  especially  desirable  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  schools.  The  line  is  rounded 
out  with  our  model  ZS,  a  full  Con¬ 
servatory  system  with  plateaux  keys, 
retailing  complete  with  case  and  ac¬ 
cessories  at  $514.50.” 
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Pft/  Beta  Mu  Fraternity 
Opens  Chapter  In  Indiana 

(Starts  on  Page  37) 

Gamma  chapter,  Basil  O’Reilley  of 
Warsaw  as  vice-president  and  Frank 
D.  Cofleld  of  Seymour  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  other  charter  members  are: 
Carroll  Copeland,  Franklin,  Ben 
Niles,  Greensburg,  Charles  Hensey, 
Butler  University  of  Indianapolis, 
Dalton  Wicker,  Speedway,  Merle 
Bucklew,  New  Market,  Newell  Long 
of  Indiana  University  at  Blooming¬ 
ton.  A1  Stodden,  Central  High  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Clarence  Marocco,  Logans- 
port,  Donald  Minx,  North  Judson,  H. 
Joseph  Owens,  Scottsburg,  Roy  John¬ 
son,  North  Vernon,  George  Vaught, 
Salem,  Herbert  Laswell,  Noblesville, 
Claude  Smith,  instrumental  music 
supervisor  of  Evansville,  and  Don 
Marketto,  Greencastle. 


New  Audio  &  Visual  Tuner 
Within  School  Budget 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 

fically  designed  for  those  persons 
who  are  unable  to  detect  an  “  out  of 
tune  condition”  by  hearing. 

By  placing  the  Audio  &  Visual 
Tuner  into  the  visual  testing  position, 
a  player  may  play  his  tuning  note  on 
his  instrument  into  the  tester  and  the 
instrument  can  be  adjusted  in  the 
direction  that  will  cause  the  visual 
flickering  signal  to  slow  down.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  player  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  true  concert  note.  The 
flickering  will  stop  completely  when 
the  true  concert  tone  is  reached.  . 

Audible  tuning  for  either  Concert 
A440  or  Concert  B.,466  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  setting  the  intonation 
tester  at  the  desired  note  and  making 
comparison  by  hearing  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  using  a  tuning  bar. 

The  Audio  &  Visual  Tuner  No.  8220, 
distributed  by  Targ  &  Dinner  Inc.,  is 
certain  to  be  standard  equipment  in 
every  Band  and  Orchestra  rehearsal 
room.  Priced  to  retail  for  only  $49.50. 
Write  to  425  South  Wabash  Ave.  for 
details. 


Drum  Major  and 
Twirling  Workshop 

(Starts  on  Page  41) 

drum  major  baton,  it  can  plainly  be 
seen  that  it  would  be  ideal  for  the 
drum  major  who  has  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  twirling. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  metal  and  rubber  baton  does  not 
look  as  good  as  the  strictly  all  metal 
baton.  This  statement  has  for  the 
most  part  been  based  on  tradition. 
Thus  if  the  baton  is  good  for  signal¬ 
ing  and  is  easier  to  twirl,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  used. 

One  can  readily  see  that  there  is 
a  baton  for  every  type  of  drum  ma¬ 
jor.  The  one  that  you  use  will  depend 
on  you  and  your  style. 

Practicing  for  Perfection 

Do  not  be  a  person  who  treats 
practice  sessions  lightly.  It  is  as  a 
result  of  practice  that  the  roots  of 
success  receive  their  nourishment.  If 
your  practice  time  is  not  constructive, 
stagnation  will  defeat  the  very  goal 
you  are  striving  toward. 

Good  practicing  is  not  at  all  hard. 
Probably  the  most  essential  point  in 
practicing  is  to  know  what  to  practice 
before  you  begin  the  actual  practic¬ 
ing.  Before  you  begin,  therefore,  have 
an  idea  as  to  what  you  are  eoing  to 
emphasize  during  your  practice  ses¬ 
sion.  Needless  to  say,  you  will  find 
it  advantageous  on  many  occasions  to 
deviate  from  a  predetermined  sched¬ 
ule,  but  do  not  fall  short  of  your 
main  objectives. 

No  one  is  capable  of  practicing  a 
solid  hour  or  more.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  take  a  break  if  you  feel  fatigued 
or  if  your  efficiency  begins  to  drop. 
Along  the  same  line,  some  people  find 
that  they  practice  best  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  day.  If  you  are  in  this 
category,  by  all  means,  try  to  arrange 
.vour  daily  schedule  so  that  you  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  time  when  your  efficiency 
is  at  a  maximum. 

Often  times  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  some  one  watch  you  while  you 
practice.  This  can  be  a  parent,  rela¬ 
tive,  or  even  a  friend.  The  layman’s 
comments  are  very  helpful  and  are 
not  to  be  disregarded.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  practice  aid  is  to  work  before  a 
mirror. 

Be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  no 
one  becomes  a  proficient  functioning 
organism  over-night.  Everything  you 
do  or  ever  will  do,  will  require  prac¬ 
tice. 


Noit  Month 

For  our  drum  major,  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  external  instrument,  the 
whistle,  which  the  drum  major  uses 
for  signals. 

Also,  since  many  of  our  readers 
have  requested  that  we  discuss  prac¬ 
tice  methods  for  ensembles,  we  shall 
discuss  it  next  month. 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEniBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

taSyoMnSt.  CtadMi  2,  Ohii 


New  style  folder  with 
all  details  mailed  on 
request. 

STANBURY  A  COMPANY 

720  DELAWARE.  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


«  DlPDWMU 
no»ua-STYi» 
TO  KtIP  na  WITH  THI 
UVANCMG  STANOUWS  Of 
out  NATION’S  rmiST  SANDS 

S/lfU  ffivJt  ^0.  460 
available  witkout  ekarge  to 

■AND  DIRiaORS 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING  COMMITTHS 


NATIONAUr  RECOGMZEO  AS  AN 
AUTHOMrr  ON  HNE  DtSIGNING,  AND 
rO»  SOUND  MANUfACrUSING  PRACTICES. 


Deflloulin  Bros.*  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STRiRT 
O  R  i  ■  N  V  I  L  I  I  L  L  I  N  O  I  S  ^ 


.  .  .  CUSTOM-STYLED  EOR  SCHOOLS 
DEMANDING  TOP-FLIGHT  DESIGN 
COMBINED  WITH  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  OF  MATERIALS 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 


A  PLUS  FEATURE 
worth  investigating  is 
the  exclusive  Stonbury 
Year-To-Year  Fitting 
Plan. 
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Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  money 
order  amounting  to  the  sum  of  Two 
Eiollars  ($2.00).  Kindly  renew  my 
subscription  to  your  wonderful  mag* 
azine  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for 
another  year. 

Roy  C.  Ladwif 

1400  Roceae  St. 

Plttsboryk  It,  Po. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


ORCHESTRA  coats,  shawl  collars,  white  formal 
(used  slii;htly),  cleaned,  pressed,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  douhlebreasted  $6.00,  former  price  $8.00  Pow¬ 
der  blue  shawl  coats.  $8.00.  Tuxedo  trousers,  tropi¬ 
cal  material,  every  sixe,  cleaned  and  pressed,  $4.00, 
woolen  $6.00.  Full  dress  suits,  vest  included,  like 
new  $25.00.  Tuxedo  suits,  doublebreasted  $20.00, 
sinitle  breasted  $15.00.  Shirts  $2.00.  42  mess  jack¬ 
ets,  powder  blue  $120.00.  48  capes,  32  caps,  blue 
$100.00.  100  blue  caps  $1.50  each.  Majorette  cos¬ 
tumes,  shakos,  chorus  sets,  minstrels,  wigs.  Ten 
different  curtains  9'4''  x  31,  each  $30.00.  Ward¬ 
robe  trunk.  I^der  coats,  caps,  uniforms.  Free 
lists.  .M  Wallace,  2453  N.  HalstH,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WELCOME!!  MENC  —Visit  our  Ixxjth.  You 
can’t  miss  it — it’s  No.  1.  New  exclusive  instru¬ 
ments,  direct  from  world  musical  instrument  mfg. 
centers.  New  band  organizing  ideas.  New  educa¬ 
tional  aids.  Be  sure  to  stop  at  Booth  No.  I — equip¬ 
ment  for  school  bands.  Meyer's  Musical  Exchange, 
454  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  six  printed  programs  as  you  re¬ 
quested  for  the  A.B.A,  files.  My  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  read  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  which  we 
think  is  an  outstanding  music  educa¬ 
tion  publication.  Congratulations  to 
you. 

Cborlat  MfneHt 
Ohio  UNlversHy 
AtbMt,  Ohio 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Eispecially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  (or  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Aaelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE  -49  standard  style  uniforms  and  caps. 
.’Ml  wool  whipcord,  gteen  and  white  citation  cord 
and  trim,  white  leather  belts.  I'niforms  are  in  fine 
condition.  Price,  $350.00.  Write  Dean  Olson,  Band 
Director,  Osceola  High  School,  Osceola,  Wis. 


INTERESTING  PRICES  on  l>and  instruments? 
Yes  we  have  a  very  large  selection  to  choose  from 
at  all  quality  levels.  Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  band  and  accessories  needs.  21  years  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  throughout  the  Nation.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  522  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis  1, 
Mo. 


45  USED  band  uniforms,  red  wool  coats,  white 
pants,  caps,  lielts  and  citation  cords.  Coats  in  good 
condition.  $100.00  for  complete  set,  buyer  pay 
transportation.  Write  James  Whiteside,  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  Paso  Robles  High  School,  Paso  Robles, 
Calif. 


The  students  of  Union  Band  and  I 
look  forward  with  much  anticipation 
to  each  issue  of  “The  best  magazine 
available  for  school  musicians.” 

Mrs.  O.  f.  WHIioms,  Jr. 
Unloii  School  land  Otroetor 
(loloo,  Mississippi 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  born,  baritone 
horns,  mcllophones,  alto  boros.  French  boms, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum- 

rds,  trombones,  etc.  Write  os  for  free  Bargain 
ist.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  70  red  and  white  uniforms  with 
white  trousers,  hats,  pom  poms,  white  belts.  50  cot¬ 
ton  and  rest  wool,  also  70  prs.  trousers  all  wool, 
3  years  old.  Sell  all  for  $500.00.  Contact  James 
Welch,  Band  Director,  Jacksonville  High  School, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


Once  again  it  is  time  for  me  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  your  won¬ 
derful  publication.  The  selection  of 
material  used  in  your  magazine  is 
very  helpful  as  well  as  interesting. 
Although  I  am  not  a  “SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN”  any  more,  I  find  the  maga¬ 
zine  a  very  wonderful  help  in  my 
musical  equipment. 

V.  R.  Galssmoa 
t0$3  McOomM 
WllmlKtOK,  Collf. 


FOR  SALE — Alto,  tenor,  baritone,  and  liass  saxo¬ 
phones.  Trumpets,  trombones,  clarinets — factory 
reconditioned.  Price  unbelievable.  We  buy  and 
trade.  Band  Instrument  Repair  Company,  2500 
Grand,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE— 60  capes,  68  coats,  34 
skirts,  124  caps,  60  trousers.  They  are  black  with 
orange  trim  and  in  good  condition.  Write  to  H.  A. 
Hatfill,  Supt.,  Paris  Public  Schools,  Paris,  Ill. 


UNIFORMS.  Used,  fine  condition.  Standard  style 
and  colors  easy  to  match.  Write  us  before  you  buy. 
Suite  604,  220  South  State  St.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trampets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  ns  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
T,i«t.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange. 
446  Michigan  Ave..  Detroit  26.  Mich. 


FOR  SALE:  50  blue  and  gold  uniforms  with 
matching  hats  and  pants.  $200.00  Write  Paul 
Nicholas,  Douglas  High  School,  Douglas,  Wyoming. 


Enclosed  please  find  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  two  dollars  as  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Please  send  the  publication  to 
Wally  Landers,  P.  O.  758,  Mer¬ 
ced,  California.  This  subscription  is 
a  prize  to  Wally  for  having  supplied 
the  prize  winning  design  for  the  cover 
for  a  recent  musical  event  held  here. 
RIckord  I.  Lawlt 
OIractor  of  lostromontol  Maslc 
Morcod  CMy  School  DItirIct 
Mercod,  Collforiiia 


HECKEL  bassoons — new  and  used.  Genuine 
Heckel  repair  parts,  pads,  reeds  and  bocals.  Book. 
’’Ilte  Bassoon.”  by  Wilhelm  Heckel.  $1.25.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — A  well  diversified  library  of  music 
instruction  books,  all  first  editions,  in  A-1  private 
library  condition.  143  volumes  to  Ik  sold  as  a  unit 
at  less  than  half  publishers  prices.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  description  list  to  R.  A.  Veldon,  Suite  1213, 
28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4. 


REED  MAKING 


REEDS  FOR  OBOE  AND  ENGLISH  HORN. 
Why  n.ot  take  advanUge  of  extended  reed  making 
expCTience  of  Francis  Napolilli,  English  Horn 
soloist,  Chicago  Symphony  34  years.  Hand  made 
reeds  finished  and  tested  by  Mr.  Napolilli.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Oboe  or  English  Horn  reeds 
$^1.25  each.  Mygatt-Napolilli,  4877  North  Paulina, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


PRINTING.  Bands,  school  events,  stationery, 
tickets,  posters,  profrrams,  handbills.  Reduc^ 
prices.  Write  for  free  information  and  samples. 
Hooper's,  Box  374,  Ixickhart,  Texas. 


DRUMMER'S  practice  pads,  thick  ruhl>er  pad  on 
6x7  wood  liase,  $1.00  each  pmtpaid.  Altone  Nov* 
elty  Shop,  53  Medway  Kd.,  Milford,  Mass. 


NEW 

Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $3.50  (25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words  for 
$4.50  (20c  each  additional  word); 
or  50  words  for  $6.75  (15c  addi¬ 
tional  word). 


GUARANTEED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Proiessional  quality.  Oboe  $1.75,  Bas¬ 
soon  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  complete  woodwind 
catalogue.  Jack  Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


MUSIC  MAKES  MONEY!!  Send  your  melody 
for  free  suggestions,  prices,  arranging.  Ed  Che- 
nette,  Durham,  Oklahoma. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
Tested  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  William  Koch, 
105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Washington  24,  D.  C. 


RECORDING  SERVICE,  school 
to  disc.  Write  G.  1).  Bridges,  2199 
nue,  Detroit  15,  Michigan. 
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